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Thus ended the attempt of President 
Buchanan and General Svott, to reinforce 
a garrison, which the highest reasons of 
honor‘and policy required them to with- 
draw from Fort Sumter. Major Ander- 
son displayed prudence and good feeling, 
in not firing on Fort Moultrie; the men 
in that fort fully expected his fire, and 
exhibited the most reckless disregard of 
danger, in opening their guns on the Star 
of the Wesf, long before she was within 
range: but Anderson knew that it would 
require at least six hours for him to dis- 
able Moultrie, and in that time the steam- 
er would probably have been sunk and 
all the lives on her lost. To avoid blood- 
shed and civil war he forebore’to fire. a 

But after the Star of the West retreat- 
ed, he sent a flag of truce to Governor 
Pickens, with a letter, in which he de- 
nounced the firing upon her as an act of 
war; said he was nut aware the State of 
South Carolina was at war with the United 
States, hoped that the act wag done with- 
out authority and would be disclaimed by 
the Governor, and notified him, that if it 
was not disclaimed, he would not permit 
any vessel to piss within range of the 


guns of his fort. The Governor replied, 
stating the position of South Carolina to 
the former Union, proving that any at- 
tempt to reinforce Sumter or retake the 
other forts, was inconsistent with her in- 
dependence, and therefore an act of co- 
ercion, reciting the cautious steps taken 
to warn off all vessels coming for such 
purpose, and fully justifying the course 
adopted towards the Star of the West. 
In conclusion he noticed the threat of 
Major Anderson,-and in a respectful, but 
firm tone, warned him of the responsi- 
bility he would incur by attempting to 
excite it... Anderson rejoined, that he 


_ would refer the whole subject to his gov- 


ernment at Washington, and.requested 
facilities for his messenger, Lieut. Tal- 
bott, in guibg and returning. These were 
promptly granted by Governor Pickens. } 

The Convention of the State of Ala- 
bama, met in Montgomery on Monday, 
the 7th of January. Some difference of 
opinion appeared among the members, a 
minority being in favor of inviting the 
combined action of all the Southern 
States before seceding ; but these differ- 
ences rapidly faded away; a secret ses- 
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sion was held; a committee of thirteen 
appointed, and after the unsuccessful at- 


tempt of the Star of the West to rein-— 


force Sumter, immediate secession was 
the resolve of a large majority. On Thars- 
day, the 10th of January, at half past 
two o’clock, an ordinance of secession 
was adopted by a vote of sixty-one to 
thirty-nine. It was received with great 
satisfaction, and the members who had 
voted for “cooperation,” hastened to 
evince their loyalty to their State and to 
pledge themselves and their constituents 
to maintain her independence.a Mont- 
gomery was illuminated. and in Mobile 
one hundred guns were fired and $100,000 
subscribed for the defence of the City. 

All doubts and differences in the cotton 
States rapidly disappeared ; the Conven- 
tion of Georgia met on the 16th o* Jan- 
uary in Milledgeville, and on the 19th, 
passed an vurdinance of secession by a 
vote of two hundred and eight to eighty- 
nine; the minority promptly yielded and 
the final vote was nearly unanimous, In 
every part of the Strate, this result was 
acquiesced in, and in most parts it was 
received with enthusiasm; fire works, 
bells and cannon uniting in doing honor 
to the independence of the State. 

The Convention of Louisiana met at 
Baton Rouge, on the 23d of January, and 
on the 26th, adopted an ordinance of se- 
cession by a vote of one hundred and 
thirteen to seventeen; the people were 
“ wild with delight,” 6 and testified their 
joy with more warmth than those of any 
other Southern State; the Pelican flag 
floated from every prominent building; 
in New Orleans the Washiny ton Artillery 
fired twenty-one guns, six for the seceded 
States, and fifteen for the Southern Con- 
Sederacy. 

In Texas the Convention by a vote of 
one hundred and sixty-six to seven, adop- 
ted an ordinance of -ecession on tle 5th 
of February, but required that it should 
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be ratified by a vote of the people, to be 
taken on the 23d; on that day the vote | 
was taken and the ordigance was ratified | 
by a majority of 31,367 votes. c 
Meanwhile the seceding States pro- 
ceeded with great promptness and energy 
to take possession of all forts, arsenals 
and strongholds on their soil, which could 
be captured without bloody contest. 
Warned by the conduct of President 
Buchanan to South Carolina, they lost no 
time in negotiation, lest federal troops 
should be poured into their territory, but, 
wishing to avoid actual war, they made 
no assault. By the 10th of January, 
nine forts were in the hands of the sece- 
ders; Pulaski and Jackson in Georgia; 
Morgan and Gaines in Alabama; Moal- 
trie and Castle Pinckney in South Caro- 
lina; St. Philip, Jackson and Pike in 
Louisiana, which with their armaments, 
had been built and armed at a cost of 
$4,549,485, and mounted in all787 guns.d 
On the llth of January, the federal arse- 
nal at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, was sur- 
rounded by six hundred State troops. 
Major Haskins, who held command with 
two companies, at first refused to surren- 
der, but after a parley with Governor 
Moore, and with the conviction that re- 
sistance would result in nothing but use- 
less bloodshed, he surrendered. On Sat- 
urday the 12th, two battalions composed 
of troops from Alabama and Florida, 
numbering about five hundred men, un- 
der Col. Chase, presented themselves at 
the Navy Yard, at Warrenton, near Pen- 
sacola, and senta message to Commodore 
Armstrong iu command requesting its 
surrender. Resistance would have been 
vain. Sixty officers and men held the 
yard, and of these three-fourths were 
secessionists ; the veteran Commodore ap- 
peared before the Southern officers and 
made a short but feeling address, alluded 
to his many years service of his country, 
said he had tried to do his duty, deplored 
the unhappy events which had caused 











such a scene, and stating that he had no 
force to resist them and did not desire 
useless strife, surrendered the yard. a 
On the same day, the Southern troops 
took possession of Fort Barrancas on the 
North of Pensacola bay, directly fronting 
its mouth; a bastioned work bailt of 
heavy masonry, mounting 49 guns, with 
armament and magazine in good order, 
and of Fort McCrae, on Foster’s Bank, 
guarding the West side of the bay, a 
powerful work of brick masonry with 
walls twelve feet thick, embrasured for 
three tiers of guns, two under bomb proof 
casemates, and one en barbeile mounting 
* nearly 150 guns, radiating to all parts of 
the horizon, and having below it a water 
battery with ten additional guns. 

But there was a third fort, guarding 
the bay, which was garrisoned by a bun- 
dred soldiers, under Lieut. Slemmer, 
which refused to surrender and which 
could not have been carried without a 
bloody assault; this was Fort Pickens, 
on the east point of Santa Rosa Island, a 
work of great strength, built of New 
York granite, with walls 12 feet thick 
and 45 feet high, with three tiers of guns 
radiating to every point and giving flank 
and enfilading fire at every angle of ap- 
proach ; its complete armament was 210 
guns, including mortars, and its cost was 
nearly one million of dollars. 6 

On the 16th of January, the barracks 
at New Orleans were taken by the Louis- 
' jana State troops without resistance, two 
12 pound and two 6 pound howitzers, 
with a few muskets, being all the muni- 
tions there secured. On the 23d of Jan- 
vary, Georgia troops surrounded the Uni- 
ted States Arsenal at Augusta, command- 
ed by Capt. Elzey, with a guard of seven- 
ty soldiers. A summons to surrender 
was given, to which no answer was re- 
turned. Onthe 24th, about 800 Georgi- 
ans were assembled, and 2 o’cluck was 
fixed as the hour for an assault; before 
that time, Capt. Elzey had an interview 
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with Gov. Brown and arranged the terms 
of surrender ; the garrison was permitted 
to salute the federal flag and receive safe 
conduet for the North, an inventory was 
made and a receipt given by the State 
authorities for all the property taken, con- 
sisting of two howitzers, and two cannon, 
22,000 muskets and rifles, and large stores 
of powder, grape and round shot. In- 
mediately upon the surrender, Capt. Wm. 
H. Walker of Georgia, formerly of the 
federal army, stepped forward and taking 
Capt. Elzey by the hand, cheered him by - 
the assuranoe, which he made as an old 
brother in arms, ¢hat his honor and that 
of his eemmand, were in no way compro- 
mised by this surrender to overpowering 
force. A salute was then fired,—for 
Georgia one gun, for the seceded States 
five guns, for the Southern Confederacy 
in future, a Union salute of fifteen guns, 
and the representative flag of Georgia, a 
pure white ensign with a large red five 
pointed star in thecentre, was raised over 
the Arsenal. ¢ 

In all these seizures, great care was 
takem by the State authorities to proceed 
regularly, to take immediate inventories 
of the property taken, and have proper 
valuations made in order to a fair settle- 
ment with the States adhering to the 
former Union, of all money claims be- 
tween them. d 

Having resolved om separation and the 
maintenance of their independence by 
arms, if necessary, the Gulf States made 
efforts to provide a full supply of weapons 
and ammunition. Large orders had been 
sent to the factories of the North, and for 
months they were employed in turning 
out and sending South muskets, rifles, 
carbines, revolvers, percussion caps, pow- 
der, cartridges, holsters, cannon, artille- 
ry wagons, saddles, sabres, every article 
in short that could be useful in war, so 
that while all other kinds of business, 
trade and manufacture languished, the 
making of arms and warlike m nitions 
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was never so active.a@ For s me time, 
no attempt was made atthe North to ar- 
rest this supply, but as ths storm-cloud 
in the South grew darker, and lightnings 
began to flash from its boscm, the in atu- 
ated people of the Northern States began 
to wake from their stupor. ‘Their first 
step was characteristic, being the illegal 
seizure of property bouglt and paid for 
by a Southern State, 

On the 22d January, the police of New 
York City, under the direction of Super- 
jntendent Kennedy, went on board the 
Steamer Monticello, as.she was about to 
leave for Savannah, and seized thirt;- 
eight cases, containing 912 muskets, be-~ 
longing to the State ‘of Georgia; and on 
the 23d, the schooner Caspian of Rock- 
land, Maine, while lying ata pier in East 
river, New York, was boarded by a police 
off er with a band of stevedores and, no 
one but her mate being aboard, she was 
quickly #eized, her hatehes opened and 
her wh-le cargo overhasled ; twenty-five 
cases of muskets belonging to Georgia 
were removed, 

On the 24th, another attempt was 
made, but not with the same success. 
The steamship Montgomery was to leave 
her pier in North River, fora Southern 
port, at 3o’clock. Hearing she hac arms 
aboard, Superintendent Kennedy ordered 
his police to seize them ; the order was 
received a few minutes before three ; the 
police, under Sergeant Wemyss, hurried 
down to the pier and rushed abvard, just 
as the ship was preparing to move. The 
captain asked the intruders what they 
wanted. The police, wio were breath- 
less with excitement, couM only artica- 
late “ muskets,” * treason,” “ contraband 
goods,” and without more ado, jumped 
into the hold and commenced searching 
for the munitions of war. By this time 
the captain began to understand what 
was in the wind, and approaching the 
edge of the hatchway, held the fullowiug 
conversation with the police: 

Captain.—W bat are you doing down 
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there, I should like to enquire?, Pretty 
conduct this ! 

Police Sergeant.—We are searching for 
contraband roods, and cannot leave antil 
we find them. 

Capta in.—Get 
rascals; or I will 


out of the hold, you 
soon make you! Let 
go that line there! he continued, address- 
ing some men on the pier. , 

The idea of being carried to sea, and 
toa secession State too, was rather re- 
pugnant to the feelings of the police. If 
the captain had threatened to blow them 
to atoms with grape and cannister, they 
would net have been half so frightened. 
Hastily emerging from the hold, they 
clambered upon the bulwarks feady to 
jump ashore at a moments’ warhing.” b 
The harbor police on shore, prevented the 
enasting off of the lines, bat. the captain 
of the Montgomery ordered them to be 
cut; two'blews from an axe were suffi- 
cient; the steamer was free; her steam 
up; the engineer was ordered to “ tart 
ahead ;’” at the first’ move the police mo- 
ved likewise, trembling and scrambling 
down from the bulwarks to the pier with 
such precipitation as to excite shouts. of 
ridi ule from the spectators; the Mont- 
gomery glided out into the river and pro- 
ceeded on her voyage, 

When these outrages were known in 
Georgia, Guvernor Brown took prompt 
measures of retaliation. Under his or- 
ders, every vexsel owned in New York, 
then lying in the harbor of Sayannah, 
was seized. After some delay and cor- 
respondence, the arms were released in 
New York and the vessels in Georgia. 

While the Gulf States were thus sepa- 
rating themselves from the Union and 
preparing to resist coercion, the remain- 
ing States were profoundly agitated. The 
North now began to realize something of 
the misery resulting from het long con- 
tinued injastice, there 
ided much to restore 
The 
New York seemed especiaily bit- 


and thousands 
would g! diy have 5 if 
a sisterhood broken forever. 


City of 


now 
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ter against the abolitionists, and half of 


_ her restless people were ready to secede 


‘and declare their city independent and 

like the celabrated Hans 
towns of past ages. But the party who 
had elected Lincoln to the Presidency, 
relaxed nothing of the obstinacy with 
which they had soeght a triumph, result- 
ing in the rupture of the Union. Seifish 


: and vulgar in| their men, their means and 


their aims, they could not rise above the 
vapors of @ narrow minded partizanship 
D & thought upon their country 
I her happiness, They even mocked 
p the serious alarm pervading reasona- 
pit pted to diminish the 

m porte the crisis, Early 
he Congressional term, President 
antin issued a ate oclama- 

. and yer, Yond said. 
le ¢ gern oer 
vine ce from the 
the ater ome This 
yancement was reesived. by the Re- 
licans of New York City, with open 
L eon In the] yee of Ed- 
mm, one Mr, arren, party, 
; ridjculed | the idea fasting and 



























ent’s recommenda- 
“made fun” of 
15 Mr. Stafford poured 
iperation and. wrath upon 
inc d generally the leaders 

nde ra * peessens call the 
ing and impiety. The 

afve ed by the decent 
of the United States. 
! der States "especially, immense 
crowds je "the churches and listened 
wah fixed ‘attention to the’admonitions of 
their clergymen, but it was afterwards a 
subject of remark that the feeling in fa- 
vor of Southern separation and indepen- 
dence, grew rather than diminished un- 
der the lessons of the day. 

From the man who had been chosen by 
the anti-slavery party as their standard 
bearer, in their unholy crusade against 
the rights and happiness of the South, 





ne Mr. 
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there came early in the time of trouble 
a note of war and bloodshed, instead of a 
voice of peace and reconciliation. Mr. 
Lincoln lived in Springfield, Illinois, and 
his ‘‘ home organ,” the Springfield Jour- 
nal, declared that Sotith Carolina could 
not dissolve the Union by passing an or- 
dinance of secession—her federal! officers 
might resign, and she might close her 
courts and post-offices, but she could not 


- get out of the Union until she conquered 


the Government—that the President elect 
would enforce all the United States laws 
upon her soil.6 This meant coercion, 
and coercion could be nothing less than 
war. 

Strong as were their sympathies with 
their Southern sisters, the border, slave 
States clang to the Union with a love in- 
spired by nearly a hundred years of hope- 
ful memories, They could not bring 
themselves to the bitter conviction, that 
their country was rent asunder never 
again to be united. They still hoped to 
find some remedy—some happy compro- 
mise by which the rights of the South 
should be made safe and the Gulf States 
induced to return. The course of Virgi- 
nia, during these months of agitation, 
was so remarkable as to need special no- 
tice; her, strength and population, her 
geographies! position, and, above all, her 
habitual Sele. in political move- 
ments in which the rights of the States 
were involved, made her action highly 
important, and eager eyes, South and 
North, were constantly turned upon her. 
lier adherence tothe Union was firm and 
long—longer far than many of her sons 
thought safe and right; while there was 
the faintest hope of a peaceful solution, 
she persevered in seeking it, and when 
at last, under the workings of an Almigh- 
ty Providence, she Separated from the 
North, it was to cast herself as a shield 
before her Southern sisters, to bare her 
bésom tb the storm of battle, and to call 
her children to the blogdy field of a 
second Revolution in defence of liberty 
and conscience. 


. 
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Soon’ after the opening of Congress, in 
December 1860, Mr. Boteler of Virginia, 
moved in the House of Representatives, 
that so much of the President’s message 
as referred to the present perilous condi- 
tion of the country, be referred to a spe- 
cial committee of one from each State, 
with leave to report at any time. He 
hoped that this committee of thirty-three 
might devise some plan of adjustment 
for the national troubles. The commit- 
tee was raised, and nearly a hundred res- 
olutions, schemes, compromise plans and 
measures: proposed by various members 
were referred to it, but its labors ended 
in nothing; the anti-slavery element was 
too strong ; no plan that the South could 
with safety accept, approached to.a suc- 
cessfil vote. Inthe Senate, John J. Crit- 
tenden, of Kentucky, an old, eloquent 
man, belonging to a generation fast pass- 
ing away, brought forward certain reso- 
lutions, on the 18th of December, 1860, 
the adoption of which he believed would 
give peace to the land. His plan, after- 
wards known as the “ Crittenden Com- 
promise” was, to extend tho line of 36° 
30’ to the Pacific, to forbid slavery North 
of that line, to recognise and protect it 
South of the line; to provide for new 
States, with such boundaries as Congress 
might prescribe, North or South of the 
line, with or without slavery, as their 
constitutions might require; to deny to 
Congress power to abolish slavery in any 
place under its jurisdiction, or in any 
slave holding State ; to make the fugitive 
slave law efficient; to declare void all 
Stute enactments conflicting with it, and 
to forbid all amendments which would 
disturb this compromise. a He proposed 
that this plan should be made a part of 
the Constitution by being adopted by 
Congress and ratified by Conventions of 
the States. He declared his conviction 
that unless some such plan was adopted, 
the Union would be sundered in less than 
six months. He said some thought “ that 
this agitation might pass off, byt it was a 
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mistake; it was spreading and might 
swallow old Kentucky, a6 loyal and true 
a State as there was in the Union,” 
Turnirg to the Republicans he said, “ you 
ean continue the existence of this glori- 
ous Union,” and appealed to them with 
eloquence and pathos to consent te a plan 
for the purpose. ‘To all his appeals, con- 
tinued from week to week, until Southern 
men who heard him from the galleries 
hung their heads in shame, } the party 
he addressed returned no sympathy, no 
generous emotion. Cold, stolid, stabborn, 
they refused their assent to a plan of set- 
tlement more than gust to the North—far 
Jess than equal to tgSouth. Although the 
Crittenden Compf@mise would have shut 
up for ever against the Southern man and 
his property, six hundred thousand square 
miles of land to which he had as much 
rightas the Northern man, yet, for the 
sake of peace and the Union, the border 
slave States would have accepted it. Its 
rejection by the anti-slavery party, has- 
tened on the final rupture. 

On the 7th day of January, 1861, at 
12 o’clock, by proclamation of Governor 
Letcher, the Legislature of Virginia as- 
sembled in Richmond for a special sés- 
sion. One of its first acts was the ap- 
pointment of a committee of fifteen in 
the House of Delegates,.to whom was re- 
ferred so much of the Governor’s mes- 
sage as related to “coercion” of any State 
by the General Government. The com- 
mittee, through its chairman, Wyndham 
Robertson, of Richmond, reported the 
same evening three resolutions, which 
were adopted by a vote of 112 to 5.c¢ 
The first declared that the Union being 
formed by coasent, could not and ought 
not to be maintained by force ; the second, 
that the Government of the United States 
had no power to declare or make war 
against any of the States; the third, that 
when any one or more of the States had 
determined, or should determine, to with- 
draw from the Union, the Legislature of 
Virginia was unalterably opposed to any 
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attempt on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to coerce the same into re-union 
or submission, and would resist such at- 
tempt by all means in their power. On 
the 8th, these resolutions were also adop- 
ted by the Senate, only one “‘member— 
Cc ll of Wheeling—voting against 
them. 

On the 14th of January, the Legisla- 
ture passed a bill calling a Convention to 
be elected on the 4th of February, and 
to meet in Richmond on the 13th. Great 
care was taken that the sentiments of the 
people of Virginia should be fairly repre- 
‘sented. The bill provided that on the 
day of election, the qualified voters should 
declare by a poll opened for the purpose, 
whether they desired that any action of 
the Convention dissolving the connection 
of the State with the’ Federal Union, or 
changing her organic law, should or 
should not be submitted to the people for 
ratification or rejection.a The result 
was a decision by a large majority that 
these paramount questions should be sub- 
mitted to a final vote of the people. 

On the 10th of January, in the House 
of Delegates, Mr. Seddon, of Stafford, a 
warm secessionist, read aloud a written 
message just received by Mr. Lundy, an- 
nouncing that the Star of the West had 
been fired into and forced back; vocife- 
rous cheers arose in the galleries; tle 
house was in great excitement; war ap- 
pearedinevitable. Resolutions were pass- 
ed, that in view of the imminent danger 
of civil war, the Assembly, in the name 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia, re- 
spectfully ask of the President of the 
United States and of each Southern State, 
that the status quo of all movements tend- 
ing to occasion collision, and concerning 
the forts and arsenals of the nation shall, 
on either hand, be strictly maintained fur 
the present, except to repel any actual 
aggressive attempts, and that this resolu- 
tion be immediately telegraphed to the 
President and to the Governor of each 
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Southern State.6 The Senate did not 
concur, a majority of its members proba- 
bly believing that the maintenance of the 
“ status quo”’ was impossible. 

On the 19th of January, resolutions 
were adopted by the Legislature, that in 
their deliberate opinion, unless the un- 
happy controversy between the sections 
should be satisfactorily adjusted, .lissolu- 
tion of the Union was inevitable, and de- 
siring to avert so dire a calamity, the 
General Assembly, in behalf of the Com- 
monwealth, invited all the other States, 
whether slave holding or free, who were 
willing to unite in an effort to adjust the 
controversy-in the true spirit of the Con- 
stitution, and to afford to the people of 
the slave holding States adequate guar- 
antees for the security of their rights, to 
send commissioners to meet commission- 
ers from Virginia, in Washington, on 
the 4th of February—that this “ Peace 
Conferenee”’ should, if possible, agree on 
a plan of adjustment and submit it to 
Congress to be by that body proposed to 
the several States for adoption as part of 
the Constitution—that in the opinion of 
the Legislature, the plan known as the 
“Orittenden Compromise,” would be ac- 
cepted by the people of Virginia, and 
that pending this effort for peace, the 
United States Government ang each sece- 
ding State, be requested to abstain from 
all acts calculated to produce a collision 
of arms. ¢ 

Under these resolutions, the Legisla- 
tare appointed John Tyler, formerly Pre- 
sident of the United States, William C. 
Rives, John W. Brockenbrough, George 
W. Summers and James A. Seddon, del- 
egates to the peace conference, and depu- 
ted John Robertson, as commissioner, to 
visit the seceding States, and John Tyler 
to approach President Buchanan, to urge 
acquiescence in the purpose of these re- 
solves. 

It will conduce to clearness of nar- 
rative at once to relate the result of this 





a Acts of Assembly, 1861, page 24. 
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honest effort of Virginia to preserve the 
Union. The peace conference met in 
Washington, on the 4th of February; 
John Tyler was elected President, and on 
taking the chair, delivered a very elo- 
quent address, alluding to the great duty 
before them, and touching with taste and 
skill upon the character of each State 
represented. Delegates were in atten- 
dance during the session from the’ States 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Obio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, lowaand 
Wisconsin. The conference held its meet- 
ings in secret and continued in session 
until Wednesday the 27th of February, 
when by a vote of ten States to nine, it 
adopted a plan commonly called the 
“Franklin Compromise.” Virginia and 
North Carolina, by a majority of their 
delegates, voted against it; the New York 
vote was equally divided; Indiana and 
Missouri declined to vote.@ This plan 
provided that in territory North of 36° 
30 slavery should not exist, in territory 
South of that line ; the status of persons 
held to servitude should remain as at pre- 
sent, nor should congress pass any law to 
hinder or prevent the taking of such per- 
sons to such territory, nor to impair the 
rights arising from said relation, but the 
same should be subject to judicial cogni- 
zance in the federal courts, according to 
the course of the common law : that States 
with such boundaries as congress might 
prescribe, should be admitted with or 
without slavery as their constitutions 
might require; that no new territory 
should be acquired, except by treaty as- 
sented to by four fifths of the Senate; 
that the Constitution and its amendments 
should not be construed to give Congress 
power to aboiish slavery in any territory 
or in the District of Columbia, unless by 
consent of Maryland and the owners of 


a Reports in Dispatch, March ist and 2nd. 
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the slaves; that the parts of the Consti- 
tution and amendments securing the 
rights of slave owners, should not be 
amended or abolished without the consent 
of all the States, and that Congress should 
provide by law for paying for fugitive 
slaves, rescued by violence or inffmlida- 
tion. b 

Had this plan been adopted there can 
be little doubt that in a few years the in- 
creasing power of the anti-slavery party 
would have secured federal judges of 
their own complexion, who would have 
decided that according to the course of 
the common law, slavery did not exist, and 
thus Southern owners would have been 
enticed into the territories only to be 
cheated of their property. But illysive 
and pnsatisfactory as this scheme of ad- 
justment was, it met with no favor in the 
black republican Congress. By several 
votes its principles were rejected and in 
place of it, as a special act of righteous- 
ness to the slave States still adhering to 
the Union, the Congress, rising to the su- 
blime in hypocrisy, passed, by a two- 
thirds vote, a proposition to be submitted 
to the Sthtes, as an amendment to the 
Constitution, that Congress should never 
have the power to abolish or interfere 
with slavery in the States where it exist- 
ed.c Such was the compromise offered 
by the North!! God did not design that 
the South should continue longer uhder 
so hideous a domination. 

John Robertson—a distinguished Vir- 
ginian, ardently devoted to the advocacy 
of Southern rights, fulfilled his mission 
by visiting the seceding States and laying 
before their authorities the views end 
wishes of Virginia. A more acceptable 
envoy could not have been sent. But it 
was too late to save the Union. The an- 
swer of South Carolina may be held as 
nearly representing the sentiments of all 
the Gulf States. She expressed her ac- 
knowledgment of the friendly motive 
which had inspired the mission and her 





b Telegraphic Report, Dispatch, February 28. 
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high regard for Virginia and her com- 
missioner, but declared that the candor 
due to her, required South Carolina to 
say that she did not deem it desirable to 
commence negotiations, when she had no 
wigh or intention to promote the ultimate 
object sought; that the separation between 
herself and the federal Union was final ; 
and the only appropriate negotiations be- 
tween them were such as foreign States 
might inftiate. That she had no confidence 
in the Federal Government, its most “- 
emn pledges having been violated, a 
under pretence of preserving public prop- 
erty, hostile troops having been sought to 
be introduced by it into Sotth Carolina, 
in order to her subjugation, and that even 
since the overtures of Virginia for peace, 
a vessel of war had been sent to the 
South with troops, and munitions of war 
had been concentrated on the soil of Vir- 
ginia.a@ The allusion was to the sailing 
of the Brooklyn, with supplies for Fort 
Pickens and the increase of stores and 
ammugition at Fortress Monroe. Mr. 
TyJer had gone to Washington, but was 
‘unable to obtain a pledge, either written 
‘or verbal from President Buchanan, that 
he would abstain from acts necessarily 
considered hostile by the South. b 
While these movements were in pro- 
gress, the seceded States and their repre- 
sentatives “took no step backwards,” 
Their resolve was firm; the separation 
was final. As fast as each State seceded, 
her representatives and senators announ- 
ced the momentous result in Congress, 
and took leave of that body in addresses 
which produced a profound impression on 
the hearers. There were no longer scenes 
of violence approaching bloodshed on the 
floors of the two houses; the pent up in- 
dignation of Southern men, against words 
and acts of calumny, had found a vent. 
Their States had thrown off the yoke, and 
nothing remained but to declare their in- 
dependence in fitting words of courage 
and warning. Senator Benjamin of Lou- 
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isiana, before his State withdrevy, deliv- 
ered a'speceh of rare power and pathos, 
in which he demonstrated the right of 
secession and the adequacy of the causes 
urging the Southern States thereto. He 
ended by saying, “ you may carry deso- 
lation into our'peaceful land and with 
torch and firebrand may set our cities in 
flames ; you may even emulate the atro- 
cities of those who in the days of the 
Revolution hounded on the blood thirsty 
savage; you'’may give the protection of 
your advancing armies to the furious fa- 
natics, who desire nothing more than. to 
add the horrors of servile insurrection to 
civil war; you may do all this and more, 
but you never can subjugate the free sons 
of the soil, int® vassals paying tribute to 
your power; you can never degrade them 
to a servile and»inferior race; never! 
never!” ¢ Tumultuous applause, with 
waving of handkerchiefs and shouts of 
excitement, burst spontaneously from the 
immense crowd in the Senate gallerios. 
On the 21st of January, Jefferson Da- 
vis, of Mississippi, announced in the Sen- 
ate the secession of his State, and in a 
brief address took leave of ‘his former 
associates: he reviewed the right of se- 
cession, and showed in what it differed 
from nullifiation; he alluded to a time 
when Massachusetts threatened to leave 
the Union, and referred to his own dec- 
laration then made, that if she chose to 
leave, it was her right to go, and he would 
not vote one dollar or one man to coerce 
her back ; he said, “‘ I find in myself, per- 
haps, a type of the general feeling of my 
constituents towards yours. I am sure I 
feel no hostility to you, Senators from the 
North. I am sure there is not one of 
you, whatever sharp discussions there 
may have been between us, to whom I 
cannot now say, in the presence of my 
God, I wish you well; and such I am 
sure is the feeling of the people whom I 
represent towards those whom you repre- 
sent. I therefore feel that I but express 





a Telegraphic Report, Dispatch, 29th January. 


b Correspondence, February 7th. 
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their desire, when I say I hope and they 
hope for peaceful relations with you, 
though we must part. They may be mu- 
tually beneficial to us in the future,.as 
they have been in the past, #-you so will 
it. The reverse may bring disaster on 
every portion of the country ; and if you 
will have it thus, we will invoke the God 
of our fathers who delivered them from 
the power of the lion, to protect us from 
the ravages of the bear; and thus, put- 
ting our trust in Ged and in our firm 
hearts and strong arm, we will vindicate 
the right as best we may.” a 

While the Southern States were thus as- 
serting their independence, the represen- 
tatives of Virginia in Congress were not 
blind to the dangers of tig crisis, and to 
her safety in the coming storm. On the 
22nd of January her two Senators, Ma- 
son and Hunter, and eight of her repre- 
sentatives, Bocock, Jenkins, Pryor, De- 
jarnette, Edmandson, Martin, Garnett, 
and Leake, addressed to her people a se- 
rious warning, in which they declared 
their conviction that the party in power 
intended coercion and war, that no hon- 
orable compromise would be granted, 
that in the House of Representatives a 
resolution, giving a pledge to sustain the 
President in the use of force against se- 
ceding States, was adopted by a large 
majority, and in the Senate every Repub- 
lican Senator had voted against Mr. Crit- 
tenden’s Compromise, and in favour of a 
resolution offered by Clark, of New 
Hampshire, declaring that no new con- 
cessions, amendments, or guarantees, 
were nevessary, and that the demands of 
the South were unreasonable ; they far- 
ther declared their belief, founded on 
facts within their knowledge, that the 
Republican party intended by war to co- 
erce the Southern States, under the pre- 
text of enforcing the laws, “ unless it 
shall become speedily apparent that the 
seceding States are so numerous, deter: 
mined and united, as to make such an 
attempt hopeless ;” they concluded by 
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declaring their solemn conviction that 
prompt and decided action by the Con- 
vention of Virginia would afford the 
surest means under the Providence of 
God, of averting an impending civil 
war. b . 

IJad such counsels prevailed with all 
the border slave States, i may be that 
the united front thus presented would 
have convinced the Northern Govern- 
ment that coercion was impossilile, and a 
peaceful disunion might have been ac- 
®mplished, But it could not be; the 
people of Virginia were too much divided 
in sentiment to favour immediate with- 
drawal ; it required a full development 
of the brutal plans of Lincoln and his 
advisers to unite Virginians heart and . 
soul for secession. Such development 
soon came, buf with it came war. 

A small number of public men from 
the slave States openly united with the 
enemies of the South in Congress, and 
advocated force and blood-shed as appro- 
priate means to restore the Union. Chief 
in notoriety and infamy were Andrew 
Johnson, Senator from Tennessee, Ang 
Sherrard Clemens, a representative from 
North-western Virginia.c In bright con- 
trast with these was the course of the 
venerable Chancellor Walworth, of New 
York, who in the Democratic State Con- 
vention, heid in Albany, on the Ist of 
February, appeared on the platform, and 
ina speech full of earnestness. and elo- 
quence, protested against any atjempt to 
force the Southern States to submission. d 
He spoke of his great age, of the hor- 
rors of actual war he had witnessed in 
1812, when his own house in Platteburg 
was sacked by the enemy, a battle fought 
opposite to his very door, and his dwell- 
ing pierced by bullets; but civil war was 
infinitely more atrocious and more to be 
deprecated; he said, “it would be as 
brutal, in my opinion, to send men to 
butcher our own brothers of the South- 
ern States as it. would be to massacre 
them in the Northern States. We are 
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told, however, that it is our duty to, and 
we must enforce the laws. But why? 
and what laws are to be enforced? There 
were laws that wére to be enforced in 
the time of the American Revolution, 
and the British parliament and Lord 
North sent armies here to enforce them. 
But what did Washington say in regard 
to the enforcement of those laws? That 
man, honoured at home and abroad more 
than any other man on earth ever was 
honoured, did he go for enforcing the 
laws? No—he went to resist laws that 
were oppressive against a free people and 
against the injustige of which they re- 
belled. Did Lord Chatham go for en- 
forcing the laws? No, he gloried in de- 
fence of the liberties of America. He 
made that memorable declaration in the 
British parlianient: ‘If I were an Ameri- 
can citizen instead of being as I am, an 
Englishman, I never would submit to 
such laws!’ Such is the spirit that ani- 
mates our Southern brethren, and shall we 
war upon them for it? No, we must 
avert civil war, if possible, and I close by 
exhorting my brethren to do all in their 
power to avert civil war.” Had such 
counsels, coffing from age, wisdom, and 
patriotism, prevailed, North and South 
might have been separated, and yet in- 
dependent and happy. 


Meanwhile the seceded States moved. 


steadily forward in perfecting a Southern 
Union. On the 5th of February a Con- 
gress of Delegates from each State met 
at Montgomery, in Alabama, and in a 
few days adopted a Provisional Constitu- 
tion, to continue in force for one year; 
they also adopted by unanimous vote a 
permanent Constitution ‘for, “The Con- 
federate States of America,” by which 
name the young nation “was etyled. a 
This form of government was similar in 
most respects to the old Constitution, but 
differed from it in some very important 
points in which experience had shown 
the necessity for guarding the sovereign- 
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ty of the States with greater care. In 
the opening clause the new instrament 
solemnly invoked the favour and guid- 
ance of Almighty God, thus repudiating 
for ever the Atheist spirit which had 
banished the name and presence of Deity 
from the charter of the former Union. 
One provision forbade the importation of 
negroes from any foreign country other 
than the slave-holding States or Territo- 
ries of the United States, and Congress 
was required to pass such laws as should 
effectually prevent it.6 Thus the slan- 
ders of those who had asserted that one 
of the designs of Southern seceders was 
to re-open the slave trade, were effectual- 
ly refuted. 

The selection of a President for the 
Southern Confederacy was a duty de- 
volved on the Congress, and required ex- 
traordinary caution and sagacity. To 
wield the executive power of a young na- 
tionality just entering upon her existence, 
demanded talents of a rare order—but to 
guide such a nation when threatened 
with war by an adjacent people of seem- 
ingly overwhelming strength, this indeed 
was a duty for which a rare union of 
qualities was requisite. Indomitable 
courage, unyielding firmness, coolness in 
danger, self-possession amid turmoil and 
storm, great mental strength, polished 
and disciplined by liberal education and 
accomplishments, all permeated and heat- 
ed by the highest patriotism, these were 
the gifts ealled for in the man. The 
choice of the Congress fell upon Jeffer- 
son Davis, of Mississippi. He was a na- 
tive of Kentucky, but went in early 
youth with his father to Mississippi, then 
a territory. ILe was appointed by Presi- 
dent Monroe a cadet at the West Point 
Military Academy, and graduated with 
the first honors of His class in 1828. He 
was commissioned as Lieutenant in the 
army, and served with distinction in the 
Black Hawk’ war in the west, during 
which a warm attachment arose between 
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the celebrated Indian chief and the young 
officer, which continued up to the death 
Of the former. In 1835 he left the army 
and settled upon a cotton plantation in 
Mississippi, perfecting himself by severe 
studies, in scientific and political learn- 
ing. He was elected to the House of 
Representatives, but soon after taking his 
seat the Mexican war commenced, and 
he promptly took command of a regi- 
ment from his State, and joined General 
Taylor. At Monterey and Buena Vista 
he and his intrepid regiment were cov- 
ered with glory. In the latter battle he 
was wounded early in the action, but 
keeping his saddle he led his men into 
the hottest of the combat, and twice by 
his coolness saved the day. In 1848 he 
was elected to the United States Senate. 
In 1853 he was called to the Cabinet of 


President Pierce, and was Secretary of 


War during his term. In 1857 he was 
again elected Senator from Mississippi, 
and held the office until his State sece 
ded.a His native powers and disposi- 
tion, moulded by education and study, 
and developed by a life of high adven- 
ture, fitted him in a remarkable manner 
for the stern duties to which he was now 
called. 

Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, was 
elected Vice President, a man wonder- 


fully gifted as an orator, of keen ‘and - 


penetrating mind, a careful student, and 
a patriot against whose integrity and 
self-devotion calumny could bring no 
charge. 

The new government was formed and 
immediately commenced its functions. 
As soon as the War Department was 
opened, its labours became heavy and im- 
portant. The States composing the Con- 
federacy promptly turned over to the 

General Government the forts and arse- 
. 
nals taken by them, as well as the armed 
force and warlike munitions which they 
had collected. 

Fort Sumter, in the harbor of Charles- 
ton, became the absorbing object of at- 
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tention. After the return of her first 
commissioners, South Carolina, by her 
Governor, had deputed Col. Isaac W, © 
Ilayne to renew the negotiation with 
President Buchanan, He discharged his 
duty with fidelity and skill, offering in 
behalf of his State, to pay the full value 
of Sumter and all its armament, but 
firmly demanding that the fort should be 
yielded up, it being wholly inconsistent 
with the eafety of the State, and incom- 
patible with her honor that a foreign 
power should thus hold a garrisoned 
stronghold on her goil, especially when 
that power cece violin of sovereign- 
ty over her. On the 6th.of February, 
the President, through Mr, Holt, the 
Secretary of War, rejected the “ailtima- 
tum” thus presented by South Carolina, 
declaring that if the fort was regarded 
in the light of property, he had no power 
to sell it, and if as a fortress, he was 
bound to retain it, and, if necessary, to 
reinforce its garrison.a Col, Hayne left 
Washington on the 8th, and returned to 
his State, 


The Confederate Government having 
received the control of public de- 
fences, and being very anxious to pre- 
serve the peace, forbore to take hostile 
measures against Sumter, with the hope 
that their Commissioners to the new Ad- 
ministration, under Lincoln, might agree 
on terms of settlement; but inthe mean- 
time, the safety of Charleston and her 
harbor required active preparations for 
defence or attack, as the case might re- 
quire, and vigorous measures were taken 
for the purpose. On Sallivan’s Island 
Fort Moultrie was repaired and strength- 
ened; the magazine was fully supplied, 
and so. protected by an arch work of 
cemented brick and athick covering of 
earth, that an explosion seemed impossi- 
ble; sixty heavy guns were mounted, 
some of them Columbiads of great cali- 
bre, cast at the Tredegar Iron Works, in 
Richmond, Virginia ; sand batteries were 
erected, covered with hides, and masked 
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mortars were mounted in them; two 
thousand soldiers were on the island, and 
daily drilled in artillery and infantry 
exercise. On Morris’s Foland new bat- 
teries were constructed, covered with 
railroad iron, slanting in direction so 
that shot and shell fired upon them 
would glance off nearly harmless. a 
Great activity prevailed; the work on 
the sand batteries went on incessantly, 
and prominent citizens dong. 5 the 
workmen by their presence, and by tak- 
ing part in the labor. Often the venera- 
ble form and grey locks of Edmund Ruf- 
fin, of Virginia, were seen stooping over 
a wheelbarrow filled with sand, as he 
cheerfully tuiled to complete the fortifica- 
tiuns, 

For the command of the Military De- 
partment of South Carolina, the Conted- 
erate War Department selected a young 
officer whose name has since become a 
word of glory with his compatriots. 
Pierre Gustave Toutant Beauregard was 


a native of Louisiana—a Creole by birth. 


He graduated at West Point with distin- 
guished honor, in the class of 1838. Le 
was especially accomplished in the engi- 
neering department, Ile was brevetted 


as Captain on the 20th of August, 1847,- 


for gallant and meritorious conduct at 
the battles of Contreras and Cherubusco, 
and at the storming of: Chepultepec he 
displayed heroic courage, and.was twice 
wounded. It is related that at Vera 
Cruz his sagacity and skill as an engi- 
neer detected an error in a plan fora 
trench ordered “by a superior officer, and 
. saved the lives of men who would have 
been exposed to enfilading -fire from the 
enemy; and before the city of Mexico 
his plan of attack .was substantially 
adopted by the Commander-in-chief. } 
So well known were his merits, that the 
responsible post of Superintendent of the 
Military Academy was offered to him by 
the Federal Government; but when Lou- 
isiana seceded, he promptly resigned his 


. @ommission and offered his sword to the 


South. He was of stature somewhat be- 
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low the medium, of dark complexion, 
with a cast of countenance serious—al- 
most sad—in its expression; his eye was 
of. immeasurable depth, but, under ex- 
citement, blazed with intelligence. A ffa- 
ble to his friends, he was yet reserved 
and silent in general; his heart was full 
of love for his native South, and for her 
independence he was ready to live and 
die. 

Iie was commissioned as Brigadier 
General by the Confederate Government, 
and repairing immediately to Charleston, 
assumed command and urged forward 
the fortifications of the harbor. Under 
his skilful eye batteries rose, guns were 
mounted, mortars were placed, bomb- 
proof arches and, defences were built, 
aud a formidable array of siege pieces 
turned upon Fort Sumter from every 
side, For attack or defence he was alike 
prepared, and «waited only to have his 
duty determined by the course of events 
and the orders. of his superiors. 

While the Southern Confederacy was 
thus preparing to assert and maintain 
its intependence, the North was bringing 


‘forward its chief actor and his coadjutors 


to commence an administration productive 
‘of unnumbered woes to the country. On 
the llth of February 1861, Abraham Lin- 
coln left his home in Springfield, and 
entered upon his journey to the Federal, 
So obscure had 
been his life previous to his elevation to 
the Northern Presidency, and so few and, 
vague had been the outward symptoms 
of his mental pewer and disposition, that 
publie curiosity watched his progress 
with more than common interest. He 
speedily shewed himself in his true colors, 
and the decent people of the North stood 
aghast at the spectacle. Intensely vul- 
gar,in his nature and habits, narrow in 
his opinions, obstinate and uncompromis- 
ing in disposition, he was the fit embodi- 
ment of the unpatriotic and selfish spirit 
which had governed the North for many 
years. When he reached Indianapolis, 
nearly twenty thousand people had con- 
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gregated, and from the balcony of a ho- 
tel he made a speech from a manuscript 
prepared at Springfield.a After some 
facetious remarks about Solomon’s de- 
claration that “there is atime to keep 
silence,” he enlightened his audience by 
giving his views as to the relation of the 
States to the Union, which the seceders 
were seeking to destroy. Ile said, “In 
their view the Union, as a family rela- 
tion, would seem to beno regular marriage, 
but rather a sert of ‘free love’ arrange- 
ment, to be maintained on passional at- 
traction. By the way, in what consists 
the special sacredness of a State? * * 
If a State and a county in a given case 
should be equal in extent of territory and 
equal in numbers of inhabitants, in what, 
as a matter of principle, is a State better 
than a county? Would an exchange of 
names be an exchange of rights? Upon 
principle, on what rightful principle may 
a State, being no more than on -fiftieth 
part of the nation in soil and population, 
break up the nation, and then coerce a 
proportionably larger sub-division of it- 
self in the most arbitrary way?” Thus 


Mr. Lincoln gave his matured opinion 


that the Union was a marriage, and the 
States were counties, How thirty-three 
people could be intermarried, or how a 
sovereign could have no more right and 
power than a small part of his own terri- 
tory, he has never explained. 

At Columbus, Ohio, he visited the Hall 
of Legislature, and in the presence of 
the Governor and members of Assembly, 
made another speech, in Which he said: 
“T have not maintained silence frum any 
want of real anxiety. It is a good thing 
that there is no more than anxiety, for 
there 1s nothing going wrong. Itis a con- 
soling circumstance that when we look 
out there is nothing that really hurts any- 
body. We entertain different views upon 
political questions, but nobody is suffer- 
ing anything. This is a most consoling 
circumstance.” 5 A horrible delusion 
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seemed to have sealed his eyes, and shut 
out the sight of ruined trade, bankrupted 
commerce, starvng artisans, % country 
writhing in agony and suspense. At the 
very time he made this speech, in Phila- 
delphia, by the testimony of her Mayor, 
nearly all of her ninety thousand fire- 
sides were darkened and straitened by 
the calamitous condition of the count: y.¢ 

At Steubenville, Ohio, he made ano- 
ther speech, deifying the rule of the ma- 
jority. He said, ‘ If the majority should 
not rule, who should bethe judge? When 
such a judge is found, we must all be 
bound by the decision. That judge is the 
majority of the American people.”d He 
was alike ignorant of fact and law—the 
fact being that two-thirds of all the votes 
cast were against him, and the law of 
the whole Federal system furbidding the 
rule of a mere numerical majority. 

At Pittsburg he instructed a crowd on 
the subject of the tariff, giving views so 
immeasurably deep and recondite, that 
neither friend for foe has ever yet pre- 
tended to comprehend them. He said, 
“ As this is the first opportunity I bave 
had to address a Pennsylvania assem- 
blage, it seems a fijting time to indulge 
in a few remarks on the importint ques- 
tion of the tariff—a subject of great mag- 
nitude and attended with many difficul- 
ties, owing to the great variety of inter- 
ests involved. A tariff is to the Govern- 
ment what meat is toa family; but while 
this is admitted, it still becomes neces- 
sary to modify or change its operations 
according as new interosts or new cir- 
cumstances arise. * * I must confess 
that I do not understand the subject in 
all its multiform bearings, but I promise 
you that 1 will give it my closest attention, 
and endeavor to comprehend it more fully. 
* # I have long thought that if 
there be any article of necessity which 
can be préduced at home with as little, or 
nearly the same labor as abroad, it would 
be better to protect that article of labor at 
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ine: Aaa) ehandacd of value.” Ifa ber of . 


iron got out of the mines in England, 
and a bar of iron taken from the mines 
in Pennsylvania, can be produced at the 
same cost, it foll.ws that if the Envlish 
bar be shipped from Manchester to Pitts- 
berg, and the American bar from Pitts- 
burg to Manchester, the cost of carriage 
is appreciably lost.’”” This profound de- 
duction of a conclusion from premises 
was received with laughter, whereupon 
Mr, Lincoln grew grave and continued 
his discourse until be found he was 
“trespassing upon the patience” of his 
audience, and said so, With exemplary 
long suffering they cried, “no, no, we 
wili listen.”a To listen to a harangue 
which neither speaker nor hearers could 
possibly understand was strong proof of 
their devotion. 

At Northeast Station, in New York, he 
came out in new colors. Having uttered 
enough of political wisdom, he now as- 
sumed the gallant and the ,gay, and 
charmed Northern men and women with 
displays of his personal elegancies. He 
said he had received a letter from a young 
girl in this place, kindly admonishing 
him to do certain things, and among 
others to let his whiskers grow. He had 
taken her advice, and now he would be 
glad to see her; whereupon a young /ady 
in the crowd was lifted upon the plat- 
form and made her way to Mr. Lincoln, 
and was by him vigorously kissed ! } 

In New York city, from a window of 
the Astor ‘Iouse, he made a speech, and 
then retiring to another part of the room, 
he shook hands with all comers. The 
great boxer, known as “ Tom Hyer,” was 
presented to him, when forthwith Mr. 
Lincoln threw himself into an attitude, 
and raising his arms as if to ward off 
blows, cried out, ‘Don’t strike me, Mr. 
Hyer!” This feat was rewarded with 
laughter and applause by the admiring 


orowd.¢ -The Northern papers sparkled 
with choice specimens of his wit. ‘God 
bless you,” said a melodramatic gentle- 
man, “the flag of the country is looking 
at you.” ‘“ Hope it won’t lose any of its 
eyes,” said Mr. Lincoln.d If he had any 
subtle allusion to the stars of the flag his 
hope was sadly disappointed. 

While on Northern soil he was jabi- 
lant, airy, full of life; but as he ap- 
proached the borders of the slave States, 
to whom his very election was a gross 
insult, he became more serious. Imagi- 
nary horrors tortured him; assassins 
seemed to lurk at every corner. No evi- 
dence has ever shown any intention todo 
him personal harm in Baltimore, yet he 
suffered some vague threats from obscure 
sources so’ to affect him that he decided 
not to display his accomplishments pub- 
licly in that city. At Harrisburg, in 
Pennsylvania, he prepared for a silent 
flight. Taking a train of cars before the 
one in which he was expected to travel, 
he passed through Baltimore at night, 
and arrived in Washington on the morn- 
ing of the 23d of February, leaving Mrs. 
Lincoln and his family to come on in the 
next train.e It bas often been asserted 
that he was disguised during this basty 
passage, but there is no foundation for 
the statement. f He is said to have worn 
a Scotch cap and military cloak. In other 
respects, his quiet move sufficiently hid 
him from notice. 

President Buchanan and Gen, Wingfield 
Scott had adopted the belief that there 
was danger of a public outbreak at the 
inauguration of Lincoln, under the lead 
of Southerners, for the purpose of over- 
throwing the Federal Government. They 
therefore assembled @ large military f»rce 
at Washington, and for the first time in 
the history of the Republic it was deemed 
necessary to uphold an incoming admin- 
istration with bayonets and cannon. No 





a Whig, February 18th, 1861. 

b Telegraph from Buffalo, February 16th. 
¢ Dispatch, February 22d. 

dIbid, February 23d. ‘ 
eBaltimore American, in Dispatch February 26th, 
f Richmond Examiner, March Ist. 
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stronger proof could have been given 
that the love of the people did not sus- 
tain it. On the 4th of March 1861, 
Abraham Lincoln was inaugurated, and 
took the solemn oath, administered by 
the Chief Justice, that he would observe 
and support the Constitution. How he 
has broken it, and trampled upon its most 
sacred requirements, will soon appear. 

His inaugural address gave rise to 
doubts and discussion in the excited 
minds of public men, and to undefined 
apprehensions of coming violence. He 
declared that the Union was unbroken, 
and that to the best of his ability he 
would take cara, as the Constitution en- 
joined upon him, that the laws of the 
Union be faithfully executed in all the 
States. He suid, ‘The power confided 
to me will be used to hold, occupy, and 
possess the property and places belong- 
ing to the Government, and to collect the 
duties on imports.” This language was 
plain. It could mean nothing but force 
and bloodshed in its application to the 
seceded States, unless it was expected that 
they would quietly yield. But in the 
Cabinet of Mr. Lincoln was William H. 
Seward, a man-capable of intrigue and 
deception adequate to lull suspicion 
asleep, and to keep the Southern States 
hopeful of peace until the very moment 
thé war-storm burst upon them. 

The seceded States had promptly taken 
control of their own soil. On the 16th 
of February a body of Texan Rangers 
and “Knights of the Golden Circle,” 
from San Antonio and the Salado, in 
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Texas, under General Ben McCulloch, 
surrounded the Alamo Arsenal, in San 
Antonio, and demanded its surrender, 
Its garrison was one hundred and twenty 
men. General Twiggs was commander 
of the Military Department of Texas. 
At first the demand wus that the arsenal 
should be evacuated and the soldiers 
should leave their arms, but to this Gen. 
Twiggs replied that every man would be 
shot down before submitting to such dis- 
grace.a A conference was held, and 
finding that resistance would result only 
in useless bloodshed, Gen. Twiggs sur- 
rendered the post, and issued general or- 
ders directing tliat, to avoid bloody colli- 
sion, the same course should be taken as 
to the other forts and strongholds in 
Texas, The places were given up, but 
the officers and men, with their arms, 
light batteries, clothing, camp and garri- 
son equipage, quartermaster’s stores, sub- 
sistence, medical, stores, and means of 
transportation, were permitted to march 
to the coast, whence they were afterwards 
carried to the United States, the only 
terms of release asked from them being 
their parole of honor that they would 
not serve against the Svuth until relieved 
according -to military usage.6 For his 
conduct in thus avoiding civil war, Gen. 
Twiggs was branded as a traitor in 
Washington, and his name was stricken 
from the rolls of the army; but he was 
received with enthusiasm in New Or- 
leans, and the highest honors were ac- 
corded him for his fidelity to his native 
South. ¢ 


a Letters in Dispatch, March 2d. 
b General Orders No. 5. , 


¢ Examiner, March 12th. 
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A PLEASANT MEMORY. 


BY PANNY FIELDING. ® 


I’d like to be a pleasant memory, 
Dwelling within the hearts of these I love— 
A gentle presence wooing with good, 


Pure and peace-bringing like white-winged dove. 


I'd like to nestle sweetly, lowly there, 


Or lovingly to hover o’er the shrine 


To the blest household spirits consecrate, 


Nor higher hope nor Gestiny be mine. 


Nor higher hope? Notin the world’s wide ways; 


But love is stronger than ambition even, 


And mine is yet the highest hope of all— 


To lead my loved ones to the gates of heaven. 


Ay, I would be a pleasant memory 
Of all that’s sweet and lovely in the past; 


Or death, or distance, part us, 


come what may, 


Let me but be a pleasant thought at last. 


Norfolk, Virginia. 





EXILE AND EMPIRE. 


BY WH. Kk. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Abbot. Alas how pale thou art! Thy lips 


are white 

And thy breast heaves—and in thy gasping 
throat 

‘thy accents rattle. Give thy prayers to 
Heaven, 


Pray—albeit but in thought—but die not 
thus !—MAnrrep. 


Isidore was surprised at the long dura- 
tion of Atherton’s visit. She had no 
dread of violence, but some misgivings, 
lest she might be made the victim of the 
mistaken kindness of her excellent but 
worldly minded aunt, and the machina- 
tions of her wunprincipled persecutor. 
She had sent Hetty to reconnoitre, with- 
out telling her fears. 

“Dear me, Miss Isidore,” reported 
Hetty, “I can’t make out a word they 
say, only the chambermaid takes her 
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dress so—and dances around—and thie 
butler puts out his hands and bows and 
says wooley wou danzay? Mameelle. I 
suppose that means ‘wont you say dance?’ 
They seem bent on a frolic, but I don’t 
know for what, only I guess.” 

‘“‘ What then do you think ?” 


“You wont be angry? Well they say 
votre belle mattresse ! votre tres belle mai- 
tresse se marier. Then I see that Sir 
Thomas that used to be with Major Car- 
ville here, and the fools think he’s coms 
to see you, and you’re going to marry 
him. That’s what I guess !” 

Isidore burst into tears—but immedi- 
ately recovered her composure. with strong 
effort. ‘* Hetty,” said she, ‘* you have, I 
fear, guessed right. It is with that ob- 
ject that man has followed me. My 
aunt, I fear, will aid him. My father has 
encouraged him. I have fears, Hetty, 
terrible fears. I am a stranger to the 
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laws of France. They may legalize even 
a forced marriage upon unfair represen- 
tations. My friends have gcombined 
against me. What shall I do? I will 
throw myself from the tower before I will 
marry this man.” 

“What can you do, Miss ?” asked Het- 
ty, a ruddy, strong-armed English girl ; 
“T tell you what I would do, I’d never 
agree to marry any one I didn’t like, or 
give up any body I did like, That is 
providin’ it’s proper. But rather than 
do what I didn’t wish, I’d die.” 

*T do not know what I wouldn’t do,” 
and the poor girl burst into tears. 

Suddenly, however, she started—some- 
thing, she said, must be done, and she 
pressed first one hand and then the other 
to her eyes. ‘‘ We can’t stay here, we'll 
run away. I’ll go to the village myself 
and get a chaise, and we'll go to some 
other village, until we can get home 
again.” 

“Oh yes, Hetty, that willdo. I will 
write for the carriage in French, and then 
pack what we wish against your return,” 

Hetty, with the aid of a moist towel, 
soon removed every trace of tears, and 
looked once more blooming as Hebe. 
Putting on a smart little bonnet, she de- 
ascended. The butler presented his arm. 
Hetty responded in dumb show, pointing 
to her bonnet, and then the docr. The 
butler made another gesture of interro- 
gation. Hetty pointed with a smile to 
her bandbox. The butler pointed inter- 
rogatingly up stairs. Hetty smiled and 
nodded. The butler made a few gesticu- 
lating operations around his head, to in- 
timate his inference that the ornament of 
that portion of the lady’s person was in- 
tended. Hetty gave a few delighted nods 
of acquiescence. The pantomime was 
perfect. The butler understood all. 
She was going on a mysterious mission, 
hut he could not be fooled; he gave her 
the address-of Madame Laborde, the mo- 
diste, escorted Hetty to the door, kissed 
his hand gallantly, and she tripped away 
to the—milliner’s. 

Etienne was again at the window look- 
ing into the court yard. Ile had been 
musing upon the apparition of Sir Tho- 
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mas Atherton. He supposed that distin- 
guished person lingered there upon some 
intrigue. Ile had seen a young woman 
who sent into the house for the landlord; 
they stood near a handsome caléche; she 
appeared with much earnestness of ges- 
ture to insist upon something. She made 
signs, pointed to the caléche, to the sun, 
and described its descent. It was plain 
she wished the caléche at sunset. Eti- 
enne smiled at the stupidity of the land- 
lord ; he could not understand. The girl 
patted her foot upon the ground with 
vexation and disappointment, Etienne 
took his hat and walked into the yard. 

‘* Monsieur,” said he, ‘‘ vous n’ compre- 
hende pas cette jeune demoiselle?” ¢ 

‘* Monsieur, non.” 

“Well, my girl, canI be of any ser- 
vice to you?” 

The girl looked at him with astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ Merciful goodness?” cried she, 
bursting into tears and resting against 
the caléche, ** Mr. [Hollis !” 

Nur was Etienne less surprised, when 
she asked, *‘ have you forgotten Hetty? 
Hetty Willis?” 

“Why, what on earth, Iletty, brings 
you here? With whom do you travel ?” 

**Oh, Mr. Hollis, save her!” 

“Save her? Save who?” 

“My young mistress—Miss Isidore! , 
Oh, sir, do not desert us.” 

Repressing his emotions, Etienne di- 
rected the landlord to show the young 
woman into a room, as she seemed dis. 
tressed ; here he immediately joined her. 

“Oh, Mr. Hollis, how rejoiced I am. 
They are going to marry my young lady 
against her will, and I was trying to get 
a coach that we might run away. Wont 
you help us?” 

‘* Marry her, to whom ?” 

“To that odious Sir Thomas. Her 
aunt, at the Chateau, and her father, are 
both bent on it—she is to be married to- 
night—unless she escapes.” 

“Surely, Willis, if your young lady 
wishes assistance, I will aid her with my 
life, but I impose one condition.” 

* Yes, sir,” 

“Promise me to say nothing of your 
having met me.” 
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‘“« Yes, sir.” 

‘*Go back and tell her, that a coach 
will be ready at such an hour and place 
as you may appoint. Make the appoint- 
ment.” 

‘* At five o’elock, at the evergreen hedge 
beyond the Chateau. It lies a mile on 
that road, on the left, ask for the Chateau 
Hautville, I know that much; pass the 
house half a mile, wait at the lane on the 
left,” 

“You will not mention my name, Het- 
ty.” 

“Oh no, sir, not for my life,” and the 
girl, nerved with hope, thanked him ear- 
nestly and quitted the apartment. 

Etienne decided promptly on his plans. 
He ordered a carriage to be in readiness 
at half past four. He then ordered a 
horse to be saddled in readiness for him- 
self, and having had his baggage put 
upon another carriage, directed his valet 
to proceed to the village of , distant 
twenty miles, on the route to Havre, and 
await his arrival, which might not be for 
several days. He paid all his bills in ad- 
vance, gave his instructions and saw his 
valet depart with his coach and baggage. 
But a difficulty arose from this unusual 
demand for coaches, for it appeared that 
Sir Thomas had also ordered an extra 
coach for six o’clock. Etienne had little 
time to lose: but it occurred to him that, 
learning the flight, Sir Thomas would 
naturally pursue the fugitives, and occa- 
sion great concern and distress to them. 
He determined then to prevent it if pos- 
sible. He desired*to have an interview 
with .:therton. Perhaps he might, by 
firm remonstrance, prevent the outrage 
meditated ; but. if he should resent the 
interference; ‘‘then,” said he, ‘ this 
friendless lady shall not falla victim to 
oppression.” Not knowing what might be 
the result of the interview, Etienne arm- 
ed himself for the worst that might hap- 
pen, and with a resolute heart, walked 
along. the corridor and across a garden 
path, which he was told led to the apart- 
ment of Lord Atherton. He knocked at 
the duor, and after a brief interval, was 
bid to come in. The expression of Sir 
Thomas Atherton, indicated at first sur- 





prise, it instantly darkened with rage, as 
he recognized the intruder, and demand- 
ed tu know “to what he was indebted for 
the visit?” 

“T come, sir, on a strange and despe- 
rate mission. You are here I learn, with 
the purpose of marryinga lady against her 
will. I have been appealed tu in a man- 
ner no man could resist—not by the lady 
—to her I am nothing, she knows not 
that I am in this country, nor will she 
ever know it. Now, sir, desperate as it 
may seem, I am determined you shall not 
carry your purpose intq effect, without 
the written assent of the lady.” 

** Audacious villain,” cried Atherton, 
drawing a sword cane and rushing upon 


Etienne, “you shall repent this inso- 


lence,” 

Avoiding thé blow, the Virginian closed 
with his antagonist, and after a. violent 
struggle, threw him upon the tiled floor. 
Twisting his hand in the neckcloth of 
Atherton, Etienne succeeded in hoiding 
him fast. “he 

“Will you promise?” asked the victor. 
An attempt to call for assistance, wag met 
by an increased pressure upon the throat, 
The shout died in a hollow gurgle. 

** You are my prisoner, until you assent 
to my terms.” 

By extraordinary effort, Etienne sug- 
ceeded in binding his victim, and_in tying 
a handkerchief across hisfmouth, In.these 
struggles he administered to Atherton 
some severe blows, and the clothes of the 
combatants were nearly torn from them. 
When Atherton, sullen and exhausted by 
his struggles, lay somewhat quiet, Etien- 
ne succeeded in. binding him hand and 
foot. He then substituted a gag for the 
handkerchief, and the Englishman breath- 
ed more freely. He was bruised, bleed- 


ing and almost in a stupor, Etienne: 


washed his face, and then having locked 
the door, bestowed some care upon his 
own torn and dishevelled garments. A 
knock was heard and a voice said, ‘‘ My 
Lord!”-.. 

“ Well.” 

“Tam ready.” 

‘Go on,” said Etienne, ignorant of the 
command, The servant had come to an- 
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nounce the coach of Atherton; he went to 
the place appointed and remained until 
twelve at night. 

Etienne dismissed several knocks at the 
door in the same manner. Ile sat with 
his charge, until the shadows began to 
creep in at the windows. 

“Lord Atherton,” said he, ‘I regret to 
resort to this means of carrying out my 
determination, but I have staked my life 
upon it. If Miss Carville chooses, when 
safe from your power, to marry you, it is 
‘her affair, I have interfered, because I 
have been appealed to.” 

Atherton made gestures of rage and 
impatience. 

““T shall leave you soon, for your vic- 
tim will be for the present beyond your 
reach. It is only necessary to say that 
you may, at any moment, have any ad- 
dress you may wish.” So saying, Eti- 
enne withdrew; he locked the door on 
the outside, without however removing 
the key. Ie mounted his horse and took 
the road. the chaise had taken. Some 
hours after, the servant of Sir Thomas, 
having returned to the inn, found his 
‘master gagged and bound upon the floor. 
His first fear was murder, his next rob- 
bery; he cut the cords, raised his lord- 
ship, and in silent astonishment helped 
him to bed. A physician came, for he 
was much bruised and exhausted. But 
whilst he lay in this situation, he had de- 
termined on a change of tactics; his jeal- 
ousy of Etienne persuaded him that no- 
thing except a love of Isidore, could have 
impelled so desperatea measure. He de- 
termined to say nothing of the matter— 
beaten and baffled, he knew a disclosure 
would but cover him with ridicale and 
odium. 

Ho wrote Madame Hartville, to say 
that he had been disabled by a sprain— 
for some days he kept his bed and then 
departed on his return to England. 

Madame Hartville wrote him in reply: 


“ My Dear Sir,—Surely nothing but 
trouble has been my lot, since I had the 
pleasure to see you yesterday. I first saw 
my niece, and admonished her of the du- 
ties which she owed to others. She re- 
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plied that ‘her first and highest duties 
were to her own honor and future happi- 
ness!’ My dear sir; can you conceivea 
reply so subversive of all social subordi- 
nation? Then I sent for M. le Cure. 
Him she refused to see. Then I saw her 
again and lectured her. Oh, my dear sir, 
you should have heard how I lectured 
her upon the wickedness of disobeying 
one’s parents and friends. Then I spoke 
of you, how extensive were your estates 
—how splendid your equipage-—how 
tasteful your jewelry—how elegant your 
manners. There she sat with the tears 
rolling one afteranother down her cheek, 
without replying—she could not reply— 
how could she reply? Her conduct was 
so reprehensible. Then I told her to pre- 
pare, for at such an hour she should be 
married. She passed her hand across 
her brow, and rose from her chair, And, 
oh! my dear sir, you cannot think how 
undutiful was her language. ‘She was 
an English woman, such sordid reasons 
could never move her, that we might sell 
her body, but it should be after life had 
left it.” Did you ever hear such impro- 
priety? Oh, she was quite the Tragedy 
Queen ; I assure you I could not say o 
word, so she went to her apartment. I 
was firm. ‘The preparations went for- 
ward. I sent messages to her, her door 
was locked, but they were spoken through 
the key-hole. I had determined to show 
her that there were others who had spi- 
rit as well as herself. At last the hour 
arrived. I went myself, there was no ad- 
mission—no reply, so I became alarmed 
and sent for the smith, who opened the 
door, but the room was empty; Mademoi- 
selle—servant—all were gone. There 
was a note saying, that she had returned 
to England. A mysterious carriage was 
seen standing at the lane. It was then 
driven rapidly down the road. Iam at 
the end of my wits; I have done nothing 
but cry and lament, the splendid alliance 
she has lost, such an equipage! such jew- 
elry! so elegant and courteous a gentle- 
man! all lost through ignorance and ob- 
stinacy. Then I sent for your lordship, 
but your lordship failed to come, and 
your carriages had left the village, so I 
began to hope you might have eloped 
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with her after all, for girls are so roman- 
tic. Then came your note, regretting 
your indisposition and announcing your 
departure for England. Now I know no- 
thing farther. Pity me, my lord, I con- 
dole sincerely with you. Do not however 
despair. Such a splendid equipage. Such 
magnificent jewely ; a gentleman so ele- 
gant in his address, cannot but succeed 
with any woman. Courage! mon ami!” 

Atherton remained in deep reflection. 
He had determined on a different course: 
a course dictated by tlie madness of love, 
the desperation of revenge, the instiga- 
tion of avarice. He was content to allow 
the terrified victim respite for this time, 
that his designs might be more success- 
ful. We leave him to his recovery and 
return. 

Isidore had been subjected to some em- 
barrassment in getting off. Jenking, the 
servant of Atherton, had sent word to 
Hetty to send down the baggage for im- 
mediate departure. Hetty postponed an 
immediate compliance, but availed herself 
of the request made in the presence of 
the butler, when she subsequently re- 
quested that gallant individual to have 
the baggage brought down, and placed 
upon one carriage, which was intended to 
have been put on another. So soon as 
the shades began to fall along the lines of 
lime trees, which hedged the garden, Isi- 
dore left her apartment, and with Willis, 
succeeded in gaining thecoach. She was 
seen by some of the servants, but they 
had heard there was a chaise waiting for 
the lady, and supposed it was arranged. 

Etienne mounted his horse, and after a 
gallop of a couple of hours, overtook the 
ehaise, but the fugitives did not know of 
his presence, and did not stop for rest un- 
tilthe next morning. Then, after a short 
delay, they set off again; they reached 
Calais and found, to their delight, that a 
vessel for England would sail at midnight. 
They went aboard at once. The courier 
was overwhelmed with thanks and re- 
wards for his faithful and disinterested 
attendance. He saw the lady and her 
servant, with their baggage, safe on board, 
and returned to the inn at which Etienne 
had stopped. 


Etienne learned with pleasure all. the 
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particulars of the journey. He walked 
down to the pier, at which the vessel was 
lying. Wrapped in his cloak, he hesita- 
ted long whether he should go on board 
and ask an interview with Isidore. He 
no longer concealed from himself, that-he 
loved her devotedly. He could expect-no 
happiness without her. He felt an im- 
pulse to throw himself at her feet and 
make these avowals ; yet why should he, 
an adventurer, a rebel, whose life might 
be at the disposal of his enemies, seek to 
subject a being so dear to him, to the 
dangers which surrounded him? Would 
it be generous to avail himself of an acci- 
dental advantage to exact from her grati- 
tude a consideration which he could not 
expect from her love? 

It must be admitted, he had walked the 
pier for some hours before he decided this 
question. But as he looked fora long 
time at a light, which he had determined 
upon as burning in the apartment of Isi- 
dore, he exclaimed no! I have but done 
my duty, and am entitled to neither re- 
ward, nor commendation. Before I bave 
aright to indulge the impulses of affec- 
tion, I must obey the call of my bleeding 
country. She must be free, before I dare 
be happy. Fairest and best of beings, 
adieu! Thy path and mine must differ. 
May thine be all that thy pure heart 
dreamest. Farewell forever. 

Willis had thus far kept the promise 
with signal fidelity, but she could bear it 
no longer, she had fidgetted about the 
cabin for some time ; she at last approach- 
ed the side of the birth in which Isidore 
was reclining. 

“Miss Isidore, if I tell you a secret, 
will you keep it better than I have done?” 

“ T cannot promise, Wallis.” 

“ Well, then, will you guess ?” 

“T have no capacity for finding out 
other people’s secrets,” 

“Will you be kind enough, madam, to 
look out upon the pier and see a gentle- 
man, who has been walking there for 
more than an hour.” ie 

“‘ Why should I do so ?” 

‘‘Miss Isidore,” said Willis, bursting 
into tears, ‘ I can’t help telling, though I 
swore I would not. That gentleman is 
Mr. Hollis.” 


ik, onan 
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“Good heavens ! 
come from ?” 

“‘Oh it was he, Miss Isidore, that saved 
us, and he has followed the carriage to 
see us safe.” 

“Can it be possible! How shall I ex- 
press my gratitude to this worthy gentle- 
man for the favors he has shown me? It 
is painful to receive obligations that one 
ean never repay.” 

She then turned to the window to catch 
a glimpse of her benefactor and preser- 
ver. Etienne had clasped his hands, and 
raised his eyes to Heaven, with an aspi- 
ration for her welfare. She saw the ges- 
ture as he turned away into the night— 
she could not mistake it. He loved her. 
He had saved her. He had too much 
generosity to ask her thanks. He might 
have done so. It would have relieved 
her to acknowledge his kindness. He 
was a noble—gallant—excellent—intelli- 
gent young man; would that she could 
repay, in some appropriate manner, the 
inestimable services he bad rendered her. 
Isidvre mingled with her prayers tears of 
gratitude and admiration, She regretted 
sne should never see her benefactor more. 

On her return to England, she went di- 
rectly to lady Dunmore, who received her 
with delight. 

Though her return was unexpected, 
Isidore determined not to assign the true 
reason. It would give her aunt pain and 
might occasion a publicity that would be 
painful. She had escaped and was grate- 
ful to God for his interposition in her be- 
half. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


The regent deplored the calamities of 
which he was the author and victim; and 
his own experience might dictate a just 
and lively remark oa the different nature 
ef foreign and civil war. “The former,” 
snid he, “is the external heat of summer, 
always tolerable and often beneficial. 
The latter is the deadly heat of a fever, 
which consumes without a remedy the 
vitals of the constitution. 
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The war was still waged. with severity 
by the British, and a corresponding ani- 
mosity fired the minds of the Colonists. 
Persons commence even mock-fights, 
which end in bluody combats. 


There was a good deal of this feeling 
growing up in Virginia; the robberies 
and other outrages of the British had 
been incessant. Scarcely a week passed 
without a stampede of slaves, or a de- 
struction of property. Retaliation was 
inevitable. And upon whom was it to be 
practised? Upon those British subjects 
who resided, held property, or claimed 
debts to be due them in the Colony. 


The people in the vicinity of Naseby 
had suffered particularly ftom the British 
depredations as well as from a band of 
marauders, who profited by the confusion 
to plunder both sides. There arose a 
good deal of complaint because Col. 
Cheevor was allowed by the Committee 
of Vigilance to hold possessicn of his es- 
tates, whilst he was reported to express 
himself in the most violent manner 
aguinst the republicans. 


Etienne had once more joined his 


troop. He found many of his college 
friends, among whom was John, now Dr. 
Grant, by virtue of an appointment of 
assistant surgeon. All were delighted to 
see Etienne, for he had been reported a 
prisoner. 

“‘D—n it, Etienne, I’m glad to see you, 
though I’ve little to welcome you to ex- 
cept lean beef and hominy; we have a 
platoon to a blanket, and a section to a 
pair of shoes; we have guns of all sizes, 
and ammunition of all sorts—‘ except 
good,’””—-chimed in some one, ‘ And 
nothing but pride and persuasion keep 
the men together.”” So spoke Phil War- 
ton. He wore the quod restat of his en- 
sign’s uniform. His sword was old fash- 
ioned and enormous, but his pistols were 
clean and fit for use. His horse, picketed 
near, was not fat, but his eye was bright, 
his hair healthy, and his legs were as 
hard and clean as flint. Both man and 
horse was in the most perfect plight for 
service. : 

“ John, my dear friend, how are you,” 
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and the young men shook hands, as the 
tears stood in the eyes of each. 
“How is your father, and mother, 
and sister, and how is my uncle?” 
“My father has seen a good deal of 
trouble about his negroes and stock, but 
he says little, I think it has made him 


more resolute. IIe has made up his 
mind, I think, that he is to give up all 
for the liberty of the country. It has 
not been long since a British sergeant 
took some horses and cattle, and then to 
conciliate him, proposed to pay for them. 
The old man said, ‘ No, I expected when 
the war‘commenced it would ruin me, 
and I have made up my mind I can stand 
it if any body can.’ He should look to 
the country, if it ever was able to pay 
him, if not, it made no odds how little 
property he had if he was to be a slave. 
My mother and sister are both very well, 
and more cheerful than you would ex- 
pect.” 

“And my uncle?” 

“Te has been, at times, very violent 
against the country, and says we ought 
all to be hung as rebels, and will be. Of 
course that makes him unpopular. We 
have seen but little of him, however, 
since you went away.” 

““What, is he come back ?” exclaimed 
a well-known voice, and Etienne grasped 
the hand of Vince Graham. 

‘“Why, Lord, Mr. Hollis, I never ex- 
pected to see you agin. I heerd you was 
a prisoner, livin’ on bone soup, and little 
of that; then we heerd you was in the 
deepest sort of a dungin; then that you 
had turned ‘king’s evidence,’ and was 
livin’ with the grandees, and about to 
marry one of the same. But we all 
knowed txat wa’nt so, only a tory lie. 
But how well you look. You*an’t furgot 
them times?” And they grasped each 
other’s hands, and shook them again cor- 
dially. Nothing endears men to each 
other like the recollection of having 
passed through common dangers. 

Etienne asked Vince after his family. 
They were all well. He had made a 
good crop; enough to live on; and his 
wife and her brothers managed very well. 
As for himself, his rations was short, he 
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did’nt mind that, but his horse did’nt 
keep up as well as he wished. 

“ But what are those on your feet?” 

““They’re raw hide moccasins, bless 
you. You'll have to get used to them, 
and glad to get them.” 

Here John Grant broke in: 

“What do you suppose became of 
Florizel ?” 

Of course Etienne had not heard. 

“Vince left him at the old man’s, 
and he stayed there for some time. No 
one ever rode him except sister Mary, 
sometimes to church. The same British 
sergeant, of whom I told you, tried to get 
him, but the old man refused. He of- 
fered to pay for the horse, but the old 
man said he was not his horse, but yours. 
No sooner did ‘the sergeant hear your 
name than he swore you were a rebel in 
arms, and that he would have the horse. 
Florizel was hard to catch, and would’nt 
lead at all. He did not like service un- 
der the enemy. So the sergeant became 
provoked, and called old uncle Archy: 

“ Here, you d—d old black rebel, don’t 
you want your freedom ?” 

“Thanky, master,” said the old man, 
“T’ll be glad of anything you'll give me, 
sir, dey’s got sich strange sort of money 
dese times.” . 

“Well, jump on this horse and ride 
him into camp.” 

‘My father was thunder-struck at the 
coolness with which Archy mounted Flo- 
rizel, so he said to him—‘ You old fool, 
you'd better stay here; they’ll carry you 
away, and you’ll never see your family 
again.’ ‘ No, sir,’ sail the sergeant, ‘he’s 
now as free a man as you are.’ ‘Why, 
you or any other man is welcome to him,’ 
said my father, ‘that will take care of 
him ; he’s too old for service, and ought 
to be taken care of. It was on his ac- 
count I spoke, and not my own.’ So 
Archy, with a polite bow to the old mas- 
ter, rode off with the soldiers, Of course 
when it was known that Archy had gone 
off, there was great consternation. Lis 
wife came to scold her master for letting 
him go away. The children got up @ 
nursery version, that the old red coats» 
had carried off the horse and uncle 
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Archy, so they screamed and cried. My 
father walked the porch in deep concern 
for the folly and ingratitude of the old 
negro. Late at night he went to bed. 
He was awakened by a tap at his win- 
dow, and to his surprise heard Archy 
say—‘ Old master, I’ve got Florizel.’ 
‘How did you manage it?’ ‘ Well, sir, 
you see dey was all very much pleased 
with me, ’cause I know so much ’bout 
horses. Sir, dat sargeant, he use to know 
ole Florizel, sir, fore he cum out of Eng- 
lant. I partly believe he must have bin 
a race rider in his own country. So he 
make me take care of the horses. Well, 
after all was quiet, I took Florizel and 
led him out. The sentry was walking 
on the road. He say, ‘what you doing 
thar, ole man?’ I say sargeant tell me 
to rub de horses and carry them to water, 
sir. I was powerful scared, for I speck 
dat gemplem wid de gun could hit me 
any where. Then I thought what store 
Mass Hollis eet by the horse, and how 
Miss Mary and you would be ’stress if 
you lose him, and that was the reason I 
went off with de sargeant at first. SoI 
wait tell the sentry walked off, and I 


jumped on Florizel, and it pear to me 
de ‘horse had sense, for he pace long the 


sandy road easy as a cat. Presently 
sentry say, ‘who goes there?’ Den | hit 
Florizel with a hickory, and lay flat on 
his back like a lizard on arail. Then 
the man hollar agin, den ‘ bang’ went his 
gun, and I hear him say, ‘Turn out 
guard! Turn out guard!’ jest so; Lut 
bless your soul, old master, dar wunt no 
guard could catch that horse, he fairly 
fiy. Yah! yah! yah! Dey loss de horse 
and nigger, too! Yah! yah!’ My mo. 
ther had heard the latter part of the dia- 
logue, and said—‘ Archy, your wife is 
almost disheartened, and your master 
has scarcely slept a wink to-night.’ 
‘Why, ole mistiss, I thought what a val- 
lyable horse it was, an’ them men 
ough’nt to took him as they did. Then 
old master, and Mass Hollis sot so much 
store by him, and Miss Mary look so 
grand on him that I form dat plan to 
myself whilst they was talking about it. 
But I am going to take Florizel down to 
the plantation. Tell Lucy all about it 
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for me, Mistis, but do’nt tell any body 
else. I won’t be back tell to-morrow 
night.’ ”’ 

“You had better get something to eat 
and come into the porch fora dram.” 

Archy had no time to eat, but he took 
time enough for the dram, and. de- 
parted. 

Etienne had joined his regiment ata 
critical time. They were on the retreat 
through the Jerseys. He was sent for 
to his General’s marque, and answered a 
number of questions about the state of 
public sentiment in England. He de- 
livered a letter from the commissioners 
in France, and gave a detailed account of 
his arrest, trial and discharge. The in- 
disposition of his Captain occasioned the 
temporary promotion of Etienne. So he 
devoted himself to drilling his men and 
preparing them as well as possible for 
service. But the aspect of affairs was 
gloomy. The men were without the ne- 
cessaries of assault or subsistence. The 
army passed every day farm houses de- 
serted ; their rear was encumbered with 
fugitives; the cavalry to which Etienne 
was attached had frequent skirmishes 
with the enemy, but the army still fell 


back, to the great discontent of the 
men. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


“We worldly men, when we see friends 
and kinsmen 

Past hope, sunk in their fortunes, lend no 
hand 

To lift them up, but rather set our feet 

Upon their heads to press them to the bot- 
tom.” 

New Way to Pay Otp Desrs. 


“And our oppression kath made up this 
league ; 
Arm! arm! you heavens, against these 
perjured kings! 
Kine Jouy. 


Col. Cheevor had brooded much over 
the disobedience of his nephew. A loyal 
subject of England who had worn the 
livery of his king, he regarded the word 














 1962.] 


liberty a8 nearly synonymous with trea- 
son, and was struck with horror that 
such a leprosy should appear within his 
own household. With him, therefore, it 
was a point of honor to punish in his 
own kindred what he must have de- 


nounced in a stranger. He had been, 
moreover, excited upon the subject by 
another cause, Colbert was distantly re- 
lated to him, and had been commended 
to his care when sent to take possession 
of some property which he had inherited 
in the Colony. He had left college on 
a visit to Naseby, for the purpose of jus- 
tifying himself in his duel with Etienne- 
Upon this score he had little difficulty. 
In the Colonel’s code of ethics a failure to 
demand or afford satisfaction would have 
been much more difficult of explanation. 
Colbert apologized for having given the 
insult, but said that the sentiments of 
his former friend were so rebellious, so 
fraught with violence against the best 
government in the world, that he could 
not avoid doing so. 

** Sir,” said the Colonel, ‘‘I honor you 
for your loyalty, it was natural. 
my own son fallen by your hand for the 
sentiment avowed by my misguided ne- 
phew, I could not have complained.” 

“ But, sir,” added Colbert, ‘ perhaps I 
should not have been so prudent but for 
some expressions in regard to yourself, 
which my unhappy friend made use of. 
But I cannot bring myself to repent 
them.” . 

Col. Cheevor made no reply, but rose 
and walked the porch as was his wont 
when any thing gave him pain. He 
looked as if he were at the head of his 
regiment. He then turned abruptly into 
the house, leaving Colbert alone. 

From this time there sprung up with- 
in the bosom of this hypocrite a hope to 
inherit the estate of Col. Cheevor, and 
he revolved carefully in his mind the 
best means to effect his purpose. In- 
stinct told him he would defeat his own 
object by traducing Etienne ; he, there- 
fore, determined upon a different line of 
tactics. 

The next morning he announced his 
intention to return to college. He feared 
his class-mates would be so far before 
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him that it would be difficult to overtake 
them. ‘And you know, sir,” said he, 
‘it would never do for an Englishman to 
permit mere Colonists to exeel him.” 

‘*By no means, sir, or the rebellious 
dogs will soon fancy themselves our 
equals.” 

“ Bat, sir,” said the cunning sycophant, 
“before m7 departure I must tell you 
the'true object of my visit. It was to 
ask your indulgence for your unfortunate 
nephew.” 

‘Do not mention his name to me. I 
have determined never to see him again.” 

“But may he not become convinced of 
the crime which he has committed against 
his king and his benefactor ?” 

“No, sir. I would not have believed 
him guilty of- disrespect to me, but in 
his obedience to his king I have no confi- 
dence whatever. I have thought much 
about him lately, and I cannot forget that 
he has descended from rebels on both 
sides. No, sir,” said the old man, 
‘there was little love for royalty in those 
to whom he owes his origin.” 

But, sir, I pray you, nevertheless, do 
not give him up entirely.” 

‘“‘ Young man,” said the Colonel, grasp- 
ing his hand, “I honor your magnanimi- 
ty, but your intercession is fruitless.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Colbert, sighing, “I 
have but done my duty towards my er- 
ring friend and yours, but I hope you 
will yet relent.” 

‘‘May I be shot into ribbons by these 
rebellious marauders if I do. No, sir, 
you know me not. When my affection 
has been spurned, and my king insulted, 
I am in-ex-o-ra-ble !” 

As Colbert rode leisurely through the 
beautiful domain of Naseby, he thought 
how well it would accord with what Phi- 
losopher Square has called the “ fitness 
of things,” that he, @ loyal servant of 
the crown, having rendered signal ser- 
vices in transmitting information from 
this rebellious province during its brief 
and fruitless resistance, should possess 
this splendid estate, with a seat perhaps 
in the council, or perchance a lucrative 
office under the crown. Then his thoughts 
naturally wandered upon the charming 
woman with whom he would share these 
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honors. Even the happiness. of villains 
seems incomplete .without the smiles of 
‘partial beauty.” Colbert experienced 
some trouble in determining to whom 
the handkerchief should be thrown. It 
is true he was engaged to a young lady 
already, but this could be easily broken 
off. So he considered the claims of 
all. Some were beautiful but poor, oth- 
ers rich but deficient in charms of per- 
son. He thought of Lady Elizabeth 
Dunmore, but she had quizzed his pre- 
tensions to style unmercifully. He then 
examined the qualifications of her cou- 
sin, Miss Carville; he was inclined to 
eonsider favourably her personal charms, 
and had referred her probable pecuniary 
expectations to the mereenary guardian 
of his affections—his interest—when he 
observed a man on horseback, apparently 
awaiting his approach. 

Now we perceive that it will be impos- 
sible to introduce the individual who had 
been waiting two hours for Mr. Cotbert 
to pass, with an explanation of the cir- 
cumstances which had caused him to do 
so. We, therefore, leave that duty to the 
stranger himself. 

“I believe I hae the honor to address 
Mr. Charles Colbert ?” 

‘‘ That, sir, is my name.” © 

“« Ye’ll not knaw me?” 

‘**T have not that pleasure.” 

“‘ Aweel, I suppose I shall hae to act 
as master of ceremonies, and do all the 
introduction. My name is Saunders 
Souplegate, Esq., merchant of this ’ille.” 

‘“*Mr. Saunders Souplegate, merchant 
of this ’ille, I am beholden to you for 
the pleasure of your acquaintance, which 
will be further enhanced by learning 
your business with me.” 

** Aweel, that’s what I’ve come to tell 
ye, but let’s alight, for my beastie is a 
wheen restive, and our conversaticn must 
be private.” 

Wondering what business this imper- 
tinent stranger could possibly have with 
him, Colbert turned with him a little 
from the road. It was still morning; 
the dew yet lay on the shrubbery under 
the shadows of a large oak, which spread 
its limbs over the green turf which bor- 
dered the road. 
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Saunders, having dismounted, seated 
himself on the ground, and Colbert stood 
leaning against the fence. The magnifi- 
cent estate of Nascby lay beforp them, 
the course of the river and a tributary 
creek being distinctly marked by a line 
of morning fog. 

“* Now, sir, that we are private, wi’ no 
ane to hear our cracks, will you read this 
bit screed ?” 


The paper opencd by Colbert, read 
thus: 


Virginny. 
Mister Colbert : 

Sur—I am in this country by the 
preaching of a gret villyan, and I want 
to get home into old England agin. Sur, 
I hav got the papers from one you know, 
or used to know, which kept house at No. 
18, Blackfriars. Sur, I know you to be 
arich gentleman, and I shall expect you 
to help me out of this country by the 
next ship. 

Your obedient servant, 


Jim Foes, 
That used to be called Ned, the Nimmer. 


Colbert looked at the paper, and then 
at the address, and then raised his eyes 
to Saunders with an expression of en- 
quiry. 

‘You don’t knaw this man?” 

sé No.” 

“* Aweel, I’ll tell you all I know. ¥e’ll 
remember the last convict ship, the Sea 
Mew?” 

Colbert did not. 

‘** Aweel, I was then in town, hunting 
some one or two servants for myself and 
customers, when I sees this Jim Fugle, a 
big, buirdly fallow, able to do any ‘work 
if be were only willing, but he was such 
a terrible villin, nobody cared to buy 
him, 

“So I went down in the evening, and 
we had a crack by ourselves. Ses he, 
‘you’re an old countryman, J know, by 
your talk.” I owned to that. Then ses 
he, ‘ you’re a merchant, I heerd ’em say 
so.’ *Now,’ ses he, ‘I won’t live with 
these d—d log-splittin planters; but if 
ye’ll buy me and treat me well, may be 
you'll not lose any thing by me.’ But 
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baud ye there! I had no notion of being 
too hasty, so I. give him the vara warst 
name I could, and waits a day or two tell 
every one had refused to buy him, and 
may be I give him as bad a name as any, 
and swore I would’nt have him at no 
price! and Jim, he just flighted out and 
swore what he’d do and what he’d not 
do, and so at last I got him for my own 
price.” 

“You seem to have managed this im- 
portant matter with much adroitness,” 
said Colbert, with a sneer, “ but what is 
this to me?” . 


Saunders bowed to the compliment, 
and continued : 


“ Aweel, when he got home he asked 
me if I knew you— but I only knew you 
by carackter. ‘So,’ ses he, ‘ bring him 
to me, and I'll get my — and pay 
you fifty pounds,’ ” 

“Why, what mean you by such con- 
versation? Do you suppose I know this 
miserable convict? Have you any ex- 
pectation you can extort money from me? 
Ihave a good mind to apply my horse 
whip to your shoulders.” 


“Vara weel, sir, if ye’ve no more grat- 
itude for the service I hae rendered ye, 
ye can have your own way, but if ye 
would hear this Jim Fogle tell what he 
has telled me, ye weuld just change your 
opinion, that’s all.” 

“Why, what lie has the scoundrel 
told you?” asked Colbert, somewhat un- 
easily. 

‘“‘ There he comes,” said Saunders, “ ye 
can just ask him yerself.” 

Colbert looked with anxiety upon the 
ungainly convict who approached him. 
He was a man of middle age, with a 
countenance not prepossessing. In a 
word, he was ill favored and ill clad. 
With a strong, cockney accent, he said— 

“ You’re Mr, Colbert ?” 

** What is your business 1” 

“Vy, your ’onnur, I want you to be- 
friend me abit. You know No. 18, Black- 
friars? Well, the truth is, wen I was 
logged, it don’t matter for vot—she at 
No. |8—she wos a sweetheart. o’ mine, 
an’ had bin menny year; ses she, ‘Jim, 
you’re a goin’ across the oshun, and I’)] 
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never see you no more. Ses I that’s 
likely. Ses she, ‘I know a man that’s 
a gentleman, lives out there, and I’ve got 
some papers that'll hang him, or vell 
nigh it.’ Jes so, Vell, ses I, vot’s your 
papers tome? Ses she, ‘ ven J first took 
to pens -keeping, you know you set me 
up.’ That was true, your ’onnur, which 
I did set her up, outen a big job we done. 
Ses she, ‘a young gentleman come up 
here from college, and he brought a 
yung ’ooman, a likely yung ’ooman, as 
you’ll see. I was a livin’ very decent in 
a private way.’ So she vos, youm ’on- 
nur, ‘And he comed one nignt wrapped 
in a cloak, and asked for lodgings for 
two. Which he went off and brought 
the ’ooman with him. Him and her 
lived with me for some time, and paid 
the lodging reglar, but at last,’ ses she, 
‘| seed they could’nt agree.’ It all come 
out. The gal was the daughter of a par- 
son; the man had runned off with her, 
with a promise to marry her. She in- 
sisted, and he put her off. One evening 
they had a row about it, and the yung 
7ooman, she calls No. 18, and says take 
this paper, and keep it safe—it’s a prom- 
ise to marry me—he—that was you—- 
wants to get it away from me, and he'll 
steal it, may be, but Vll die an honest 
womn, for I was deceived by him. So 
they lived on a while together till Mr. 
Colbert—that’s you—paid a week’s board 
in advance, and left the yung ’ooman in 
a low state, and no one to care for her. 
So No. 18 sends a Jetter for her father, 
and he comes up and takes her home, 
and they vos thankful to No, 18, for, 
though she’s but a blover and knows no 
better, it’s like she had got her feelings 
inlisted in that yung gal, and she ses— 
‘I know I'm bad enugh, and has been, 
but for a magn to persuade a yung thing 
like that from a decent family, and bring 
her to what that helpless cretur is, I’d 
go on my bare knees ten miles to see him 
hung;’—that’s you, sir.” 

Colbert manifested much excitement at 
the narrative. 

* Why,” said he, “ you infamous vil- 
lain, do you think to extort money from 
me by trumping up such a story?” 
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The convict replied : 

“Why, for tke matter of that, I did 
expect you you'd help me, rather than 
let me peach, for No. 18 said the gal’s 
friend’s would have sued you, but the 
yung woman would’nt give her evidence. 


No. 18 had the paper, and she said she’d © 


bring them that would’nt want to come, 
but it should be proved upon you if you 
ever come back. At the time of my 
trial, No 18 she comes to the prison— 
that’s Newgate—to see me through the 
grate. Ses she, ‘Jim, I’m cast down 
abous you, for the witnesses can’t be 
bought off nor drove off, —for it was a 
highway secrape—gintleman and lady, 
you know. ‘ They tell me, Jim,’ ses she, 
‘you'll have to go to another country. 
Now I’ve got a paper, if you'll put it in 
good hands may be it’!] do you good.’ She 
said she was sorry for the poor thing, 
but it’s all over now. Since I come over 
I’ve heard all about you from my master. 
I give him the paper, and he says you 
would’nt let it be known for all Ameriky. 
So,” said the fellow, doggedly, ‘‘if you 
want the paper, get me in as a decent pas- 
senger, to be landed at Gravesend, with 
twenty pun’ in my pocket, pay my mas- 
ter fifty pun’, and you can get the paper, 
and not for a bob less. Bat if you don’t, 
you'll not hear the last of it. My mas- 
ter says it’s his duty to publish it, for 
he’s a moral man, is Mr. Souplegate.” 


CHAPTER XLV. 


Permit me to begin, by payinga just tribute 
to Scotch scenery wherever I find it. I 
own Iam not apt to confide in the pro- 
fessions of gentlemen of that country, 
and, when they: smile, I feel an, involun- 


tary emotion to guard myself against 
mischief.—[Junivs. : 


Colbert had listened with ill concealed 
terror to the narrative, but he had time 
to reflect. So he d—d Jim as an tmpu- 
dent villain, who wished to extort money 
from him—denied any knowledge of the 
parties referred to, and assured Jim that 
if he heard of this infamous slander 
again, he would send him to an Indian 
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Chief of his acquaintance, who would 
torture and broil him after the most ap- 
proved fashion, for the amusement of the 
tribe, and then serve him up as a repast 
to appease their appetites. Jim, having 
been impressed with a very salutary dread 
of the savages, by his new master, belie- 
ved these things very religiously. He 
took his departure very much cast down. 
He never expected to see London again. 
He remembered the cry of “ stop thief!” 
as a fox may remember the cry of the 
hounds, and sighed to reflect he should 
never awakeh those exhilarating echoes 
again. 

‘“‘ Aweel, Jim,” said Mr. Souplegate, 
“we'd as well gang our gate.” 

‘Mr. Colbert, ye’ll remember, sir, that 
I hae offered to serve ye, and if this story 
gets into the.mouth of the world, ye’ll no 
blame me. Good mornin, sir.” 

Colbert made no reply. He leant 
against the fence in deep reflection, long 
after the last sound of Saunders’ horse 
had died away, and after a bitter strug- 
gle between his pride and his prudence, 
he determined that it would be better to 
settle this matter through Souplegate— 
who, he knew to bea great rogue. Fora 
few pounds, he could get possession of 
the paper. Ship Jim Fogle back to his 
own country, and the scandal would die 
away forever. 

So soon as he had come to this wise 
conclusion, Colbert mounted his horse 
and rode a short distance toa hut, he then 
traced a few lines with a pencil, and en- 
trusted them toa lad of some twelve sum- 
mers, one suspender and halfea hat. It 
was not very long before Mr. Souplegate 
acknowledged this summons. He was, 
as usual, very facetious. 

‘‘Odd man,” said he, “ are ye na asham- 
ed to disregard my hospitality in sic 
away? Why, but ye come to the store 
and hae your beastie put up and sorted ? 
and git a wheen bit to eat and dink your- 
sel ?” 

Colbert’s reply bordered on the abrupt. 

“ Have you,” said he, “ the papers ?” 

“ Aweel, I'll no deny but Fogle has 
give me some scrips to keep for him till 
such time as he shall be relieved out of 
captivity.” 
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“Have you them with you ?” 

“Maybe I have, in my mickle pocket- 
book at home.” 

“ You’ve read them ?” 

“‘ Aweel, if I must speak, I did Mr. 
Colbert.” 

“ They’re false—they’re forgeries !” 

“‘ Aweel. I don’t know, Fogle tells a 
straight story, he gives names, dates and 
places, but he’s been cast for felony, so 
his word’s naething, you know, without 
the papers, and ither people who are cred- 
ible.” 

“The fact is, the papers are of no 
value, but they annoy me, as any other 
idle charge would. So, Mr. Souplegate, 
I would rather they were destroyed.” 

As Saunders looked at him, his watery 
grey eye twinkled with an expression, in 
which a dry love of humor seemed, ‘for 
the instant, to predominate over his ha- 
bitual love of gain. It seemed a pleas- 
ant surprise, that any one should expect 
to gammon him; the expression, how- 
ever, Instantly subsided into one of grave 
morality. ‘Na! Na! Mr. Colbert,” said 
he, “ that would not be doing my duty by 
the puir bondsman, who puts his trust in 
me. The papers are no of much value, 
vara likely, but he sets some store by 
them, and they’re his and not mine. But 

they’ll no do ye much harm, forbye that 
I hear ye’ll be to marry dowa in New 
Kent, but may be these clavers about the 
papers will not be believed. I'll na tell 
any ane. Then there’s the old Colonel, 
ye stand high in his view. Tle says 
there’s no such young man in the colony. 
He’!! be for leaving you his estate, now 
your young goneril’s awa, Na, I don’t 
‘think the story’ll harm ye. Still I can’t 
give up the papers without some warrant 
of law.” 

“Well,” said Colbert, who was perspi- 
ring freely under the artful suggestions 
of the Scotchman, “you are a shrewd 
fellow, and I will tell you all. Those pa- 
pers do annoy me considerably, Do you 
get them for me, and ship that raseal out 
of the country, and I will comply with 
his demands.” 

Saunders was pleased to find the young 
man sensible of hie errors. He was wil- 
ling to do what Mr. Colbert wish2d. Lis 
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confidence was unbounded, but be would 
like some scrip of his pen upon which be 
would advance the money to Fogle. Ilis 
own part could be paid hereafter, Pro- 
ducing his pen and ink, Saunders wrote 
an engagement, conditional, for the pay- 
ment of £50 to Souplegate, when he 
should deliver an engagement of mar- 
riage betweeen Colbert and Annette Ven- 
ner. Colbert, with much impatience, 
signed the paper, and after refusing the 
cordial invitation of Souplegate, the shop- 
keeper left him alone. 


CHAPTER XLYI. 


He would eat fools and ignorant heirs 
clean up. 

And had his drink from many a poor man’s 
brow. Even as his labor hewed it. He 
would scrape riches to him most unjust- 
ly. The very dirt between his nails was 
ill got, and not his own. 

[Tue Wivow or Wartiixe Stresr. 


The interview with Colbert opened a 
new field to the astute Souplegate ; hith- 
erto his management had been contined 
chiefly to securing doubtfal debts, by ob- 
taining mortgages, by enticing sons and 
even daughters to give their fathers as 
sureties. Sometimes laying persons un- 
der obligations, and requiring them to 
undertake the desperate debts of others, 
as a condition of indulgence upon their 
own. Since the commencement of the 
war, he had occasionally purchased prop- 
erty which he must have known was not 
honestly obtained, but these never had 
opened to his crafty mind such an oppor- 
tunity of advantage as thesecret enzage- 
ment of Colbert presented. At first it 
seemed an excellent speculation. Fifty 
pounds for a worthless convict, who had 
searcely cost him as many shillings—it 
now seemed a paltry profit in comparison 
with what he might obtain, by a proper 
employment of his advantages. Colbert 
had some property. He was the favorite 
of Col. Cheevor, who might, with some 
management, be brought to leave him his 
He was on the eve of marriage 


Sou- 


estate, 
with a rich and accomplished lady. 
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plegate held a secret which would degrade 
him below the recognition of eve: y hon- 
orable person, and thus destroy his pros- 
pects forever. The result then of long 
meuitation was, that although he did not 
see the whole results of the affair, he yet 
knew enough to extort from Colbert an 
interest in his expected inheritance. His 
farther reflections at this point, were in- 
terrupted by an old planter, who rode into 
the road just before him. 

The planter was clad in the costume of 
the province. His clothes were home- 
spun, he wore a felt hat, with a broad 
brim, he rode a colt which, attracted by 
the sight of another horse, turned short 
around in the road; a conflict ensued be- 
tween the old man and the colt, in the 
midst of which Saunders rode up. 

**Od man, how's a in wi’ the day ?” 

The old man returned the salutation, 
aud having reduced the colt to obedience, 
asked whether the Scotchman had recei- 
ved his new goods. 

‘Yes, but they’re vara high—vara, 
high! My friends in Glasgow write me, 
that every thing is higher by the war. 


Ye’d no believe me-mon, nappit cotton, 
fifty shillings—Dutch blankets, twelve 
shillings—browh sheeting, twenty pence, 


and every thing in proportion. If we 
have a war, we maun pay tbe piper, ye 
ken. But I’ve got a braw stock—Mr. 
Ilodson, a braw stock—the like was ne- 
ver seen here, nor at the town itsel. I 
have got every thing in the hardware 
line, frae a gun to a gimblet ; all sorts o’ 
dlaith, fra buckram to braid cloth ; all 
sorts of nicknacks for the ladies: Ye’ll 
be comin up and bring the gudwife and 
the lassies ?” 

“No, Mr. Souplegate, I’m not agwine 
to deal enny more with you. You know 
we've agreed not to buy no more store 
goods, sich as comes out of the old coun- 
try, tell sich times as these troubles is 
over. Which, I’ve jined the ’sociation 
myself, and neiiher me, nor my wife, in- 
tends to break our resolution, but I'm 
obliged to have some of your Turlinton’s 
balsam, for life and death—my old wo- 
man’s mighty low. I thought it might 
do her some good. I spose you’ve got 
Turlinton’s balsam ?” 
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“Not buy any more goods,” said Saun- 
ders with alarm, ‘ are the people daft?” 

“* I don’t know what you mean by that, 
I suppose it means crazy, but it’s not 
that. If the old country means to make 
nigger slaves of us, we don’t intend to 
work for them, any more than we can 
help. So all I want of you is the bal- 
sam.” 


Sauuders responded, “that he had a 
plenty of it,” and they rode to the store 
together. 


The Scotchman deferred his interview 
with Fogle, until the latter came in from 
work at night. It was a very late hour, 
when he stood in the hut of the convict, 
to speak with him upon the subject. 
Saunders saw no reason why he should 
pay Fogle as much as Culbert wished. So 
he began to complain of the meanness of 
sume people that called themselves gen- 
tlemen, and told Fogle that the best he 
could do for him was to get him ten 
pounds, which would pay his passage to 
England, and he would give up any far- 
ther claim to his services. Whether the 
burglar thought he had been cheated, or 
whether he scorned to leave his affection- 
ate master upon any honest terms, can- 
not be known. When morning came, to 
the consternation of the Scotchman, Fogle 
had exercised his old vocation, recovered 
the document, took all the money he could 
find, and having borrowed a horse, to ex- 
pedite his arrangements, reported himself 
on board a vessel at sunrise next morn- 
ing, though she was lying thirty miles 
from the dwelling of Souplegate. The 
ship sailed at one v’clock, and the cracks- 
man was soon beyond danger of pursuit, 
and had forfeited his life tu return to his 
old associations. 


Souplegate was much concerned at the 
loss of the papers, but consoled himself 
by the reflection, that Fogle had not sto- 
len quite as much as he had been direct- 
ed to pay him. So he affirmed that he 
had destroyed them according to the con- 
ditions of Colbert’s engagement. This 
Culbert did not like, but Souplegate pre- 
tended to understand their agreement for 
their destruction, and told how it had 
been accomplished, with a circumstantia- 
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bility of falsehood, and with protestations 
of regret at not having understood him 
correctly, that Colbert was compelled to 
believe him. The flight of Fogle, how- 
ever, gave him complete relief and he 
thought no more of the matter. 

So Mr. Colbert returned to Williams- 
burg, well pleased with the results of his 
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expedition. Well satisfied of the ulti- 
mate intentions of Col. Cheever in his 
favor, from a rough draft of a wil! which 
Colbert had taken the trouble to examine; 
he devoted himself to securing the hand 
and fortune of Miss Annie Colson, as a 
pis aller, and for some weeks devoted 
himself exclusively to that roseate duty. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


THE BATTLE RAINBOW.* 


BY JOHN R. 


THOMPSON. 


The warm weary day was departing,—the smile 


Of the sunset gave token the tempest had ceased, 


And the lightning yet fitfully gleamed for awhile 


On the cloud that sank sullen and dark in the east. 


There our army, awaiting the terrible fight 


Of the morrow, lay hopeful and watchful and still ; 


Where their tents all the region had sprinkled with white, 


From river to river, o’er meadow and hill. 


While above them the fierce cannonade of the sky 


Biazed and burst from the vapours that muffled the sun, 


Their “counterfeit clamours” gave forth no reply ; 


And slept, till the battle, the charge in each gun. 


When lo! on tbe cloud, a miraculous thing! 


Broke in beauty the rainbow our host to enfold; 


The centre o’erspread by its arch, and each wing 


Suffused with its azure and crimson and gold. 


Blest omen of victory, symbol divine 


Of peace after tumult. repose after pain, 


How sweet and how glowing with promise the sign 


To eyes that should never behold it again! 


For the fierce flame of war on the morrow flashed ont, 


And its thunder peals filled all the tremulous air: 


Over slippery entrenchment and reddened redoubt 


Rang the wild cheer of triumph, the cry of despair. : 











* On the evening which preceded the commencement of the recent battles before 
Richmond, a magnificent rainbow, following after a grand thunder storm, overspread the 
eastern sky, exactly defining the position of the Confederate’ Army, as seen from the 


Capital. 
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Then a long week of glory and agony came— 


Of mute supplication and yearning and dread: 


When day unto day gave the record of fame, 


Aud night unto might gave the list of its dead. 


We had triumphed—the foe had fled back to his ships— 
His standards in rags and his legions a wreck— 


But alas! the stark faces and colourless lips 


Of our loved ones gave triumph’s rejoicings a check. 


Not yet, oh not yet, as a sign of release, 


Had the Lord set in mercy his bow in the cloud, 


Not yet had the Comforter whispered of peace 


To the hearts that around us lay bleeding and bowed. 


But the promise was given—the beautiful arc, 


With its brilliant confusion of colours, that spanned 


The sky on that exquisite eve, was the mark 


Of the Infinite Love overarching the land: 


And that Love, shining richly and full as the day, 


Though the tear-drops that moisten each martyr’s proud pall, 
g p yrs } Pp 


On the gloom of the past the bright bow shall display 


Of Freedom, Peace, Victory bent over all. 


Ricumoxp, 20 Juny, 1862. 
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HUGH SWINTON LEGARE versus THOMAS S. GRIMKE, 


It belongs to South Carolina tq have 
produced a jurist from whose exteXsive 
legal acquirements—a scholar from whigse 
varied learning and refined accomplish- 
ments—an orator from whose grandeur 
of thought and eloquence of speech, a 
higher place in the esteem of his coun- 
trymen would seem to have been merited 
than has in fact been accorded. The 
clue to this injustice may be found in the 
political differences that separated him 
from the dominant party of his native 
State; that engendered incolerant dis- 
paragement and blinded many to a true 
appreciation of the services he rendered 
in the purer arena of literary fame,— 
preventing due recognition of the splen- 
did talents, the catholicity of attainment, 
that made Hugh Swinton Legare the 
wonder of his time. Let those, however, 
who know, to ther enjoyment, and have 
enjoyed, to their benefit, the charms of 


the Latin and Greek languages, with- 
hold from him no longer their tribute of 
thanks for his immortal defence of the 
momentous cause of classical education, 
his powerful vindication and lucid state- 
ment of its claims to publie attention. 
Justly confiding in his invulnerable pan- 
oply, he rejoicingly threw himeelf into 
the lists of controversy, and seemed to 
concentrate all the vigor of his intellect 
in this, the most triumphant effort of his 
life. 

The opponents were not unevenly 
matched. Mr. Grimke, though tinctured 
by eccentricities which often amounted 
to absurdity, possessed a mind eminently 
original in its theories and independent 
in its conclusions, but not evincing, by 
impartial development, the same diversi- 
fied culture with that of Mr. Legare. 
Flizhty, often erroneous in his premises, 
and rapid in his generalizations, he 
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sometimes ran into fatal extremes and 
became impracticable and unreasorable. 
For exainple, after contemplating the ar- 
Ditrariness of English orthography, he 
gravely and deliberately proposed to di- 
vest himself of all law, and spell the 
language précisely as it soundad, forget- 
ting that the difference of opinion on the 
pronunciation of many words would only 
be more complicated by the additional 
element of obscurity or unintelligibility 
under the new and anarchical system of 
which he is the unenviable author. The 
system failed, probably never to be re- 
vived ; still it may not be amiss, as con- 
firming our opinion of Mr. Grimke, to 
consider it more particularly in reference 
to the principles from which it resulted— 
the philosophical mistake on which it 
rested. In the fixst place, it ignores the 
prescription of any limit to the operation 
of the reasoning faculty. Now the con- 
ceit of learned. men, speaking generally, 
and which detracts greatly from their in- 
fluence, if they did but know it, consists 
in this, that they dislike to be debarred 
from experimenting upon any subjects 
in the crucibles of their imaginations— 
that they are reluctant to admit that any 
thing is arbitrary or insoluble there—but 
when what is arbitrary is also neeessary, 
or when nothing better can be substitu- 
ted in its place, then it is obvious that 
the prescribed limit has been reached, 
and it is werse than folly to go beyond. 
Our discoveries and researches may re- 
move the Jimiting law further from us; 
we may add indefinitely to the chain of 
secondary causes; still high over all will 
tower the unchangeable truism that no 
condition ean he predicated of the hu- 
man mind in virtue of which it may 
judge the volitions or immediate fiats of 
its Creator. The arbitrariness of a fact 
onee admitted to he irremediahle, it is 
thereby removed beyond the sphere of 
discussion, and assumes -the preportions 
of a first principle: behind which we eanr 
not get; we may rail at it or even reject 


it, but we cannot disprove it; there it: 


stands in its prond isolation, challenging 
our regard, but concerned not for our 
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speculative revolt against its rightful au- 
thority. Tence, if any matter in quee- 
tion involve belief in one of these funda- 
mental laws, in order to expose our oppo- 
nent’s fallacy, we have dnly to deny, in 
limine, the legitimacy of his censorship. 
Mr. Grimke’s effort to revolutionize our 
language was But a type of the grand 
error undérlying modern achieyement, 


whether in philosophy, science or art—a 


morbid expectation of an imaginary per- 
fectibility, moral, intellectual and physi- 
cal. - Possessed of this glowing idea the 
modern savant launches his bark on the 
broad sea of investigation, repudiating 
all precedents, accepting naught to guide 


- him safely through the labyrinth of con- 


flicting opinions and opposing theories, 
purposing “by. a general departure from 
the past, by the revelation of otlLer and 
new laws more flattering to human rea- 
son, or by native instinct, to improte the 
present order of things. Says Schlegel, 
who stands eminent among the German 
philosophers of his time. for. profound 
erndition and noble sentiment: ‘ The« 
great error of ordinary philosophy, and 
tle principal reason that has prevented 
it from accomplishing its. ends, is the 
suppogition it so hastily admits, that the 
consciousness of man, now entirely 
changed, broken and mutilated, is the 
same as it was originally, and as it was 
created and fashioned by its Maker; 
without observing that, since the grand 
primeval revolution man hos. not only 
been outwardly or historically disunited, 
but even internally and psychologically 
deranged,” Again, in treating of rea- 
son, he marks its office and defines its 
jurisdiction: “Reason is that human 
faculty which is conversant with gram- 
matical construction, logical inferenegs, 
dialectic evntests, systematic afrange- 
ment; and in, practical life it serves av 
the divine regulator in so far as it ad: 
heres to the higher order of Ged. But 
when it refuses to do this, and wishes to 
deduce all from itself and its own indi- 
viduality, then it hecomes an egotistical, 
over-refining, enleulating, degenerate res- 
sun, the inveutress of all the arbitrary 
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systems of science and morals, dividing 
and splitting every thing into sects and 
parties.” 

We purpose to present a brief review 
of the main points in Mr..Legare’s argu- 
ment on behalf of classical learning, to 
which we will append such reflections as 

-the changed aspect of our national affairs 
would seem to render appropriate. 


Mr. Gcimke thus endeavours to de- 
grade the Classies, Poetry and the Fine 
Arts in oar estimation, and holds up to 
our admiring gaze the advent of an age 
when they shall be more lightly valued : 
“What though my country should never 
produce a Homer or a Virgil, a Phidias 
or an Apelles! ‘What though Michael 
Angelo and. Raphael, Tasso and Shaks- 
peare, may never have a rival in our 
land; yet have we already brought forth 
men greater and better, wiser and more 
valuable, than the poet, the painter, the 
statuary and the architect. Even.at this 
day have we done more for the solid, per- 
manent, rational happiness of man, than 
all the artists that ever lived.” 


* * * * * 


“The time is fast coming when the 
wide-spread ‘influence of mornl wisdom 
and instructed common sense shall as- 
sign, to: puetry and the fine arts, a rank 
far below that which they have held, 
from a singular concurrence of circum- 
stances,-in the judgment of the world. 
When this consummation shall have been 
fulfilled, (aye, but not till then, interpo- 
. lates Mr. Legere,} the poet and the artist, 
however eminent, shall be classed far 
below the statesman and orator, the phi- 
losopher and historian,” 


To views of a like nature with these 
Mr. Legare ascribes the destruction of 
anvient manuscripts, the ieonoclastic 
fury of the Covenanters, the burning of 
the Alexandrian library, and the excesses 
“that defiled the early stages of the Re- 
formation. He stigmatizes the theory as 
levelling and utilitarian; and avers that 
the subject is far beyond the unworthy 
reach of a sordid valuation, pr any other 
cold, practical. test that rejects the only 
- true method of “ forming the sensibility 
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by the habitual, fervid and raptifrous 
contemplation of high and heroic models 
of excellence.” The analogy of nature, 
in whose domain beauty, musie pnd 
fragrance hold such undisputed sway— 
for example, the endless combinations of 
lights and shadows in mountain scenery, 
the murmuring of the brook, the accents 
of the waterfall, the notes of the forest 
singers, the vernal perfumes, the bright 
coloring of autumn, the paraphernalia 
of illuminated clouds. that bid adieu to 
the setting snn—forbids the supposition 
that Natural Science can ever assume 
exclusive sovereignty over the human 
mind. ‘“ We suppose it to be our com- 
mon ambition to become a cultivated and 
a literary nation. Upon this assumption, 
what we contend for, is, that the study 
of the classics is, and gught to be, an es- 
sential part of a liberal education—that 
education of which the object is to make 
accomplished, elegant and learned men— 
to chasten and discipline genius, to refine 
the taste, te quicken the. perceptions of 
decorum and propritty, to purify and ex- 
alt the moral sentiments, to fill the soul 
with a deep love of the beautiful, both 
in moral and material nature ; to lift up 
the aspirations of man to. objects that are 
worthy of his noble faculties and his im- 
mortal destiny—in a word,. to raise him 
as far as possible above those selfish and 
sensual propensities, and those grovelling 
pursuits, and that mental blindness, and 
coarseness, and apathy, which degrade 
the savage and the boor to a condition 
but a little higher than that of the brutes 
that perish. We refer to that education 
and to those improvements, which draw 
the broad line between civilized and bar- 
barous nations, which have crowned some 
chosen{spots with glory and immortality, 
and covered them all over with @ mag- 
nificence, that, even in its mutilated and 
mouldering remains, draws together pil- 
grims of every tungue and every clime, 
and which have caused their names to 
fall like a ‘breathed spell’ upon the ear 
of the generations that come into exist- 
ence, long after the tides of conquest and 
violence have swept over them, and left 
them desvlate and fallen. It is such 
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atudies we mean, as make that vast dif- 
ference in the eyes of a schvlar, between 
Athens, their seat and shrine, and even 
Sparta, with all her civil wisdom and 
mighty renown, and have (hitherto at 
least) fixed the gaze and the thoughts of 
all men with curiosity and wonder, upon 
the barren little peninsula between 
Mount Cithaeron and Cape Suniom, and 
the islands and the shores around it, as 
they stand out in lovely brightness and 


dazzling relief, amidst the barbarism of 


the west on the one hand, and the dark 
and silent and lifeless wastes of ‘oriental 
despotism on the other.”’ 


Mr. Legare’s analysis of the spirit of 
poetry is equally elevated in its concep- 
tion and forceful in its expression. ‘“‘ It 
consists,” says he, “in every heroic 
achievement, in every lofty sentiment, in 
every deep passion, in every bright vi- 
sion of fancy, in every vehement affec- 
tion of gladness or of grief, of pleasure 
or of pain, It is, in short, the feeling— 
the deep, the strictly moral feeling— 
which, when it is affected by chance or 
change in human life, as at a tragedy, we 
call sympathy—but as it appears in the 
still more mysterious connection between 
the heart of man and the forms and 
beauties of inanimate nature, as if they 
were instinct with a soul and sensibility 
like our own, has no appropriate appella- 
tion in our language, but is not the less 
real or the less familiar to our experience 
on that account. It is those feelings, 
whether utterance be given to them, or 
they be only nursed in the smitten bo- 
som—whether they be couched in metre, 
or, poured out with wild disorder and 
irrepressible rapture, that constitute the 
true spirit and essence of poetry, which 


‘is, therefore, necessarily connected with 


the grandest conceptions and the most 
touching and intense emotions, with the 
fondest aspirations and the most awful 
concerns of mankind.” 


Mr. Legare next notices Mr. Grimke’s 
eharge against the ancient philosophy— 
that it had no beneficial effect upon the 
people at large—and his inference, that 
it ought not on that account to be stu- 
died by us. The argument is refuted by 


the simple statement of its logical terms: 
“Cicero’s writings were not read by as 
many of his contemporaries as, on ac- 
count of their extraordinary excellencies 
it was desirable they should have been, 
(which fact is attributable to the rarity 
of ancient manuscripts,) therefore they 
ought not to be read at all by us!’ 

If we admit the division of the Sci- 
ence of Morals into the grand depart- 
ments of practical and metaphysical, we 
need not hesitate also to admit whatever 
is claimed of superiority for the moderns 
as to the latter, since no one thing has 
ever been definitively settled by a strictly 
speculative disputation. As to the for- 
mer, who that has pondered well the 
maxims recorded in the Offices, or shed a 
sympathetic tear while perusing that 
narrative of artless purity and genuine 
affection—the Phaedo of Plato—can 
doubt that the ancients recognized man’s 
better nature, and that their darkened 
path was sometimes irradiated by the re- 
flected light of divine truth? In refer- 
ence to the claims put forth on the side 
of modern progress in the fields of in- 
vention and discovery, as affurding sub- 
stitutes fur classical studies, Mr. Legare 
pertinently inquires—‘ Are such things 
calculated to make men more eloquent 
than the Greek language, a stormy de- 
mocracy, and an Attic audience? Are 
the reasoning powers improved, merely 
by having more to reason abuut, and has 
the invention of the modern analysis and 
the applieation of mathematics to me- 
chanical philusophy made the Greek ge- 
ometry less a model of simple and ele- 
gant demonstration? Are our future 
statesmen and jurists—our Cannings 
and D’Aguesseaus—to be formed in tho 
chemist’s laboratory, andto be armed for 
the forum and the deliberative assembly, 
with a retort-and a crugible, or a supply. 
of alkalis and acids? Could such a his- 
tory as that of Thucydides be bettered .in 
the least by the mariner’s compass or 
gun-pdwder, the telescope and micro- 
scope, the steam-engine and the time- 
piece? Is there anything either sublime 
or beautiful in the convulsions of a 
frog’s leg under the operation of galvan- 
ism, or that most edifying and instructive 
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spectacle, the death of a mouse, for want 
of air, in an exhausted receiver?” It is 
often impossible to transpose a peculiar- 
ly tasteful expression from one language 
jnto ancther—for instance, the dactic 
scorn with which Demosthenes was wont 
to denounce Philip, and Cicero’s excla- 
mation against the crucifixion of a Ro- 
man citizen. The study of the Classics, 
moreover, is indispensable to the lawyer 
who essays to tread the labyrinths of the 
corpus juris civilis, as well as a means of 
success in the other professions, so far as 
success is connected with noting the sim- 
ilitudes and contrasting the differences of 
Humen nature in different ages. Thor- 
ough acquaintance with modern lan- 
guages and the history of their roots 
with the long succession of changes, pre- 
fixes and affixes that have befallen them 
since the dateless period when writing 
first gave form to speech, implies previ- 
ous knowledge of the Classics, whose 
grand and lofty mountain tops, in phi- 
losophy, poetry and eloquence, all who 
would be true linguists, must ultimately 
ascend.” We will add—to the flowers of 
composition it has afforded us so much 
pleasure to gather—but one more extract, 
taken from our author's appreciative tes- 
timony to the beauty of the Greek 
tongue: 

“It is impossible to contemplate the 
annals of Greek literature and art, with- 


our being struck with them, as by far the: 


‘most extraordinary and brilliant phe- 
nomenon in the history of the human 
mind. The very language—even in its 
primitive simplicity, as it came down 
from the rhapsodists who celebrated the 
exploits of Hercules and Theseus, was as 
great a wonder as any it records. All 
the other tongues that civilized man have 
spoken, are poor, and feb, and barba- 
rous, in comparison of it. Its compass 
and flexibility, its riches and its powers, 
are altogether unlimited. It not only 
expresses with precision, all that is 
thought or known at any given period, 
but it enlarges itself naturally, with the 
progress of science, and affords, as if 
without an effort, a new phase, or a sys- 
tematic nomenclature whenever one is 
galled for. It is equally adapte.i to every 
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variety of style and subject— to the most 
shadowy subtlety of distinction, and the 
utmost exactness of definition, as well as 
to the exergy and pathos of popular elo- 
quence—to the majesty, elevation, the 
variety of the epte, and the boldest li- 
cense cf the dithyrambie, no less than to 
the swectness of the clegy, the simplicity , 
of the pastoral, or the heedless gayety 
and delicate characterization of com- 
ed+.” 

We have thought that a republication 
of these well considered views on Classi- 
eal Learning might not be inopportune 
now, seeing we are henceforth to fill a 
new place among the nations of the 
earth, and that, as in government, domes- 
tic polity, agriculture and manufuctures, 
so also in literature and science we must 
achieve our independence, if. we would 
deserve the respect of the world. For 
our aspirations should net be consned to 
a recognition extorted by economical ne- 
cessities, but rather reach after that 
higher esteem which never fails to invest 
with an interest that the most successful 
transactions of trade cannot impart, those 
favoured regions where science and the 
arts have taken up their abode. Too 
long has a foreign press exclusively sup- 
plied the people of these States with ed- 
veativnal material, Boston has been, 
but is no more for us the Athens of 
America. We may admire the develop- 
ments of genius, the exhibition of schol- 
arship and skill that marked the intellec- 
tual and mechanical progress of our late 
associates, nor disdain to- profit by the 
lessons which their proficiency offers for 
our instruction and nmendment; for ‘it 
must be remembered that no party bias 
or national prejudice has any place in 
the Repubiic of Letters—that citizenship. 
there is forfeited whenever bigotry cramps 
thought, and blinds us to an impartial 
judgment of true worth, wherever mani- 
fested. Well might we emulate even 
New England in several distinguished 
characteristics, for it cannot be all 
ascribed to the operations of the tariff 
that the South has had so few authors 
and publishing houses, no first class edu- 
cational institute—that our school system 
has been so defective—that those great 
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agencies in disseminating knowledge, 
public libraries, have been so rare. 
Grant that the demand for our staples 
will eventually secure fur us a place in 
' the world’s market, still, are we ready to 
admit that no higher motive impelled the 
present revolution than to remain mere 
cottun and rice-growers for a disparaging 
world? Are we willing to confirm the 
anticipated verdict, that a refined civili- 
zation cannot co-exist with our peculiar 
social economy ? The decisive hour has 
arrived, and the case, on whose issue so 
many momenious interests hang, is now 
on its final hearing. 
Another reason for setting forth the 
claims of Classical Learning at this time, 
is the necessity of counteracting the in- 
ordinate attention bestowed upon scien-* 
tific and mathematical studies during, and 
for some time after those periods of mili- 
tary ascendency, when the. minds of all 
are occupied with the paramount ques- 
‘tion of the natignal safety, on which is 
based intellectual as well as material de- 
velopment. For while fully acquiescing 
in the importance of nurturing that mar- 
tial spirit to which alone, under Provi- 
dence, we shall owe the preservation of 
our homes and all we hold dear, while 
cherishing it as the only effectual barrier 
against danger from without, yet it can- 
not be denied that injury—perhaps more 
vital and lasting—is to be apprehended 
from within, consequent upon a foolish 
worship of the military, in its theory or 
practice, show and circumstance. It is 
no small part of our duty to beware lest 
the resulis of our present struggle with 
the modern. Athens give soime degree of 
plausibility, to the remark of a recent 
traveller, in this country, that the 
South is simply Spartan on a gigan- 
tic scale, with utilitarianism or slavery 
as its main feature or basis. It is left 


for us to refute the aspersion when peace 
again smiles on our now distracted coun- 
try, by refusing to confound,’as that an- 
cient people did, refinement and cultiva- 
tion with weakness and effeminacy, by 
exciting to improvement man’s mental 
and moral, as well as physical faculties, 
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and, reeggnizing their enhanced value 
when united, move upward in the scale 
of nations, 

We have, however, some remarks to 
offer upon the defects in our system of 
Classical instruction, apd some remedies 
to suggest with a view to the removal of 
those obstacleséhat have so palpably re- 
tarded the advance of ‘scholarship among 
us. ; 

The first fact that strikes the thought- 
ful observer, is that, of the thousands 
who nominally receive a liberal educa- 
tion, so few ever rise to aclear perception 
of the all comprehensive merits of Clas- 
sical composition, or can compare and 
analyze intelligently different Classical 
authors, or show in after life that they 
have imbibed and grafted on their own 
style of writing those principles and 
laws which the Classical routine pre- 
scribed in the colleges are intended to 
inculcate. How few can ever read with- 
out drudgery the simplest Classical 
work? and how few ever attempt the 
reading at all subsequent to the day 
when the mvderate requisitions of their 
Alma Mater have ceased to operate upon 
them? Doubtless a partial explanation 
of these resulis is that we are a practical, 


agricultural and domestic people; but we 


think they are chiefly due to our method 
of instruction, which has become, esscn- 
tially, corrupt, trowble saving and futile. 
To elucidate our position, we would 
briefly refer to the system popularized 
by Prof. Anthon, of New York, Qn ex- 
amining any one of his numerous series 
we observe that the text constitutes con- 
siderably less than half the volume, the 
rest being made up of Notes, Glossaries, 
Excursuses, &c., in compiling which, 
whilst we may not deny the author the 
evidence of laudable seal, ~we cannot re- 
cognize his title to such wholesale appro- 
priation. The Professor delights in noy- 
elty, for he generally contrives to differ 
from all the authorities cited, (observe, 
for example, the ingenious manner in 
which he solves the difficulty that has 
beset so many critics as to- the exit of 
JEueas from Tartarus through the ivory- 
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gate.*) He has certainly erected to his 
own'men:ory a “ monument more lasting 
than brass,” in the periphrastical verbos- 
ity of his. prolific commentary. For a 
‘long way the translations are abundant, 
explaining easy and obscure passages 
alike, till, when in sight of the goal, the 
unsuspecting student suddenly finds his 
crutches watting~-thus far his course 
has been attractive and pleasant—he 
surely thinks he has discovered the 
‘royal road: to Jearning;” but lo! as 
soon as his eracle, hitherto faithful, 
ceases from utterance, he is bewildered 
and resourceless, aud learns to bis dis- 
may that his mind has retained the av- 
quisitions that tasked it so lightly no 
more permanently than the sieve holds 
water, that his stores of verbs, and roots, 
and derivations have entirely vanished 
from his thoughts—in short, that he has 
been basely deceived. We are aware 
that the editions to which we allude are 
duly appreciated in certain quarters, and 
that the rules excluding translations from 
the recitation-room are understood in 
some institutions as applicable to them ; 
but such cases are exceptions, while from 
their cheapness and the temptation they 
offer those who are teachers only in name 
of substituting the thin crust of another’s 
plagiarisms for.the strong armour of 
self-reliant investigation, the influence of 
these publications and others of a like 
character, has been widely felt and great- 
ly instrumental in preventing the crea- 
tion of an independent and genuine 
scholarship at the South. 

In order to avoid a similar error in the 
noble efforts now being inaugurated for 
the erection of a Southern educational 
press, and in the desire of co-operating 
with them, we-would remind Classical 
editors that their labours must subserve 
philological research and grammatical 
construction rather than facility of trans- 
lation—thoroughness of acquisition. in 
the little that our short college term ad- 
mits of, rather than superficial smatter- 
ing of a great deal. Let notes be fur- 
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nished only when obscurities or idioms 
are encountered whose explanation lies 
beyond the province of the lexicon, but 
multiply, to the extent of your pleasure, 
references to some grammar commended 
by experience as a standard of appeal. 
These, with a good dictionary and dili- 
gence on the part of the student, the 
want of which, no device, however inge- 
nious, can remedy, constitute the neces- 
sary outfit to the complete preparation of 
the lesson assigned ; of course an ample 
margin is left the instructor for explana- 
tion, illustration, &e. The simple plan 
of figural references has heen tried with 
eminent success by Professor Crosby, in 
his edition of the Anabasis; the volume 
contains no English, but in its concluding 
* pages the student will find the key to le- 
gitimate assistauee in the ciphers corres- 
ponding with those of the author’s trea- 
tise on Greek Syntax, remarkable alike 
for its conciseness and perspicuity. We 
hope this excellent system will be gene- 
rally.adopted as our own; in the furth- 
erance of this wish we have raised the 
banner of reform thus early in our Oon- 
federate career, and now ask a considera- 
tion of its merits from those who are 
hencefortii to farnish our academies and 
eolleges with Classical text-books, 

We cannot better close this article than 
by quoting Coleridge’s magnificent trib- 
ute to the twin languages forming the 
subject of the furegoing diseussion—-those — 
august sovereigns that ruled the ancient 
world of letters, whose sway is still so 
powerful over the human mind at this re 
mote distance of time. : 

“Greek—the shrine of the genius of 
the old world; as universal as Our race, 
as individual as ourselves; of infinite 
flexibility, of indefatigable strength, with 
the complication and the distinctness of 
nature herself; to which nothing was 
vulgar, from which nothing was exclu- 
ded, speaking to the ear like Italian, 
speaking to the mind like English; with 
words like pictures, with: words like the 
gossamer-film of the summer; at once 





* See Mneid, Book VL, line 898. 
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the variety and picturesqueness of Ilo- 
mer, the gloom and the intensity of 
Aischylus; not compressed to the closest 
by Thucydides, not- fathomed to the bot-: 
tom by Plato, not sounding with all its 
thunders, nor lit up with all its ardours 
even under the Promethean touch of De- 
mosthenes! And Latin—the voice of 
empire and of war, of law and of the 
State ; inferior ‘to its half-parent and ri- 
val in the embodying of passion and in 
the distinguishing of thought, but equal 


to it in sustaining the measured march 


of historr, and superior to it in theindig- 
nant declamation of moral satire ; stamp- 
ed with the mark of an imperial and des- 
potizing republic; rigid in its construc- 
.tion, parsimonious in its synonymes ; re- 
luctantly- yielding to the flowery yoke of 
Horaee, although opening glimpses of 
Greek-like splendour in the occasional in 
spirations of Lucretius; proved, indeed, 
to the uttermost by Cicero, and by him 
found wanting, yet majestic in its bare- 
ness, impressive in its conciseness; the 
true language of history, instinct with 
the spirit of nations, and not with the 
passions of individuals; breathing the 
maxims of the world, and not the tenets 
of the schools, one and uniform in its air 
and spirit, whether touched by the stern 
and haughty Sallust, by the open ard 
discussive Livy, by the reserved and 
thoughtful Tacitus, : 

“ These inestimable advantages, which 


, 
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no modern skill can wholly counterpoise, 
are known and felt by the scholar alone. 
He has not failed, in the sweet and silent 
studies of his youth, to drink deep at 
these sacred fountains of all that is just 
and beautiful in human language. The 
thoughts and the words of the master 
spirits of Greece and Rome are insepara- 
bly blended- in his memory; a sense ot 
their marvellous harmonies, their exqui- 
site fitness, their consummate polish, has 
sunken forever in his heart, and thence 
throws out light and fragrancy upon the 
gloom and the annoyances of his maturer 
years. No avocations of professional la- 
bour wi!l make him abandon their whole- 
some study; in the midst of a thousand - 
eases he will find an hour to recur to his 
boyish lessons—to re-peruse them in the 
pleasurable consciousness of old associa- 
tions, and in the clearness of manly 
judgment, and to apply them to himself 
and to the world with superior profit. 
The more extended his sphere of learning 
in the literature of modern Europe, the 
more deeply, though the more wisel7, will 
he reverence that of Classical antiquity ; 
and in declining age, when the appetite 
for magazines and reviews, and the ten- 
times repeated trash of the day, has 
failed, he will retire, as it were, within a 
circle of school-fellow friends, and end 
his studies, as he began them, with his 
Homer, his [Torace, and his Shaks- 
peare.”’ 


REST. 


“Qh, may the good God give His sleep early unte these miany!” 


BeubaH. 


“ Unto these many!” oh, my God, 
From one who sorely pressed by sin, 


And weary of the battle’s din, 


These cries arise! I long for rest, 


| For surcease from this deep distress, 


Beneath the quiet sod! 


rete aie 
ane: 
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Across the dreary desert wild, 


With bleeding feet and blinded eyes, 


Tortured by groans, and racked by sighs, 

I come alone, Oh, Holy One, 

Because He died—Thy blessed Son— 
Give rest unto thy child! 


Ht. . 


Upon my path the night came down, 


Thick darkness fell without a ray, 


No struggling star-beam lit my way; 


I groped alone. 


Oh, dreary sight, 
To see my morning turn to night 
Before the mid-day sun! 


IV. 


The twilight zephyr shuts the rose ; 


Tho’ withered by the noon-day sun, 


And trodden under foot of man, 


When night comes on, Leside the stream 


The violet sleeps without a dream— 


Oh, for such sweet repose! 


C. ¥. D. 


OakLanbs, June 18th, 1862. 





AUSTRALIA IN 1859. 


BY E. C. MEAD. 


Australia as an Agricultural country, and compared with the Southern Confederacy. 


Having had the opportunity of observ- 
ing the system of agriculture, and vari- 
ous products of the soil of Australia, I 
will conelude the sketches-of this country 
already given, in comparing it, agricultu- 
rally, with my own Southern ‘and; and 
ai this particular time, when Eugland is 
endeavoring to appear independent of our 
cotton, aud searching every nook of her 
extended empire for a supply of this val- 
uable staple, it may not be uninteresting 
nor out of place to glance at the two 
countries. 

The continent of Australia, now no 
longer considered an island, has an area 
of 3,000,000 square miles, embracing 30° 
latitude, and 4U° longitude, having an ex- 
tent of territory nearly equal to that of 
both the Southern Confederacy and the 


United States together. By a glance at 
the map, it will be seen that this great | 
body of land forms nearly a complete 
square and is almost entirely free from 
promontorics, bays, and sounds, which 
indent so prominently our Atlantic and 
gulf coast. This remarkable feature in 
a country having such an extent of sea 
coast, is doubtless owing to its want of 
any large rivers, such as traverse our 
land. Another peculiar feature is to be 
found in this “ new world,” being that of 
a rim or chain of Jow mountains around 
its border, encircling nearly its entire in- 
terior, forming within, a kind of basin, 
the centre of which is supposed once to 
have formed a large lake, to which. the 
mountain streams flowed, and hence the 
superstitious Dutch settlers ascribed it a 
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“haunted land,” where the water ran up 
hill and away from the ocean. But what 
may have once been a lake, is now a 
burning desert, the extent of which is not 
known. - Between the sea coast and the 
mountains and beyond these to this des- 
ert, lie the only inhabitable and produc- 
tive portion of Australia, which embraces 
not more than one-third of the whole 
country. The section lying between the 
sea coast and the mountain range, com- 
prises generally one vast plain, unbroken 
by tree, hill, or stream, and fur the most 
part uncultivated and untenanted; but 
beyond the mountains, the country be- 
comes rolling and hilly, gradually de- 
creasing towards the interior. ‘ihis sec- 
tion of the country appears luxuriant in 
grass, plants and tall gum-trees. The 
texture and color of the soil is also pecu- 
liar and varied: from the sartd-banks of 
the coast, to the mountain district and 
beyond, it gradually increases in richness 
and to a dark loamy coldr, chiefly of a 
silicious character, being full of pebbles 


and stones of various sizes, but easily 


cultivated. Various and sudden changes, 
however, in the quality of the soil, are to 
be met with every where, forming as it 
were strips of a few miles in width, alter- 
nately of rich and poor land, which merge 
into each other very abruptly. In the 
mountain districts, among the hills and 
valleys of the forest, are to be found the 
richest soils, aid equal to any of the 
South. They are here distinguished as 
the black, chocolate, and red colored soils 
of voleanic origin, resting on a substra- 
tum of clay; which. is generally mixed 
with the red soils, but-not with the dark- 
er kinds, which are preferred for all crops, 
This dark loam is found almost unfath- 
omable in all valleys and uear streams, 
and the fortunate possessor of a few acres 
of such soil, bids defiance to guano and 
other fertilizers, as he annually reaps a 
heavy harvest from the same spot. - Ini 
going further in the interior, and towards 
the sand hills of the desert, the country 
again changes, to a sterile, rocky and un- 
productive character, bearing nothing but 
a scrubby kind of bush, called the “ mal- 
ga,” with a few other yarieties of shrubs. 
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Mr. Stuart, an English geologist, sent out 
by the government, in 1859, to explore 
the interior of Australia, and especially 
the Southern portion, with the hope of 
finding a more fertile and well watered 
district, bas given a very interesting ac- 
count of his adventures. He describes 
the country as ‘“‘ very scrubby,” and as he 
econtinues, ‘consisting of mulga, haka, 
wattle,salt-bush and strong shrubs, with 
a plentiful supply of grass. The soil is 
of a red sandy character, very loose, and 
does not retain water on the surface. We 
have seen no water since leaving the 
are obli- 
ged to camp without.” The scrubb, 
or ‘ mulga,” which is so abundant, he 
describes as “ being so thick I can scarce- 
ly see one hundred yards before me ;” it 
is also very prickly and destructive to 
clothing in passing through it. The ac- 
count of his last two days in his interest- 
‘ing journal, presents some such peculiar 
features of the country, that I will quote 
it. 

“Friday, April 6th.—Small gum creek 
in range of hills. Started on same course 
330°, to a remarkable hill, which at this 
distance has the-appearance of a locomo- 
tive engine with its funnel. For three 
miles the country is very good, but after 
that, high sand hills succeed, covered 
with spinifex. . At six miles we got to one 
of the largest gum creeks I have as yet 
seen; it is much the same as we saw on ~ 
the 4th. Wehad great difficulty in cross- 
ing, its bed being of quicksand. ~When 
we were nearly across, I saw a black fel- 
lov among the bushes. Pulled up and 
spoke to him ; at first he seemed at a loss 
to know from whenee the sound came, 
but when he saw the other horses coming 
up, he took to his heels and was off like 
a shot, and we saw no more of him. As 
far as I can judge, the creek comes from 
the South West. The sand hills and the 
shoals are so numerous and high, that I 
cannot distinguish the creek avell ; it is 
the upper part of the Finke, and at this 
point, runs through high sand hills (red) 
covered with spinifex, through which it 
is difficult to get the-horses, . We were 

three quarters of an hour in getting across 
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the creek, and obtained an observation of 
the sun 111°, 267, 15“. We then pro- 
eeeded on the same course towards the 
remarkable pillar, through high heavy 
sand hills, covered with spinifex, and at 
12 miles from last night’s camp arrived 
atit. It ie a pillar of sandstone standing 
en a hill upwards of 100 feet in height; 


from the base to the top of the pillar it. 


is 105 feet, 20 feet wide, by 10 feet deen, 
and quite perpendicular, with two peaks 
on the top. This I have named Cham: 
ber’s pillar, after James Chambers, Esq., 
of Adelaide, one of the promoters of all 
my expeditions, To the North and North- 
Kast of it are a number of remarkable 
hills, which have the appearance of old 
castles in ruins, and are standing in the 
midst of sand hills, Proeeeded on the 
same course through spinifex and low 
sand hills, at the foot of which we saw 
some rain water, and camped. 


‘Saturday, April 7:h.—-Rain water: 


under sand-stone hills. Started on the 
same course 330° over low sand rises and 
spinifex for six miles, It then becomes 
a plain of red soil, with mulga bushes, 
and for seven miles as fine a grass coun- 
try as one would wish to see. The grass 
could be cut with a scythe. Dips of the 
country to the East, sand hills to the 
West; afterwards it becomes alternate 
sand hills and grassy plains, consisting of 
mulga, maller and shroak. We then 
proceeded through another long plain 
sloaping towards the creek, covered with 
grass. At aboutone mile from the creek, 
we met with sand hills and spinifex which 
continued to it. Arrived and camped. 
Found water in the creek which is broad, 
with a sandy bottom, and will not retain 
water long; wind East, and cold.” 
From this, we see he had penetrated 
nearly to the centre of the country, the 
“wonderful pillar” being in about lati- 
tude 24° and longitude 113°. 30’, the 
farthest yet attained in this wild country, 
and but for its being the rainy season, 
(Fall,) he could not have accomplished it, 
for the scarcity of water. Thus we see, 
nothing can be hoped for from central 
Australia as an agricultural district, and 
the narrow strip around the sea coast and 
its chain of mountains, must ever remain 
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the only section inhabitable and cultiva- 
table. The next peculiarity in regard to 
Australia, is its scarcity of rivers, The 
net-work of rivers traversing this coun- 
try, as laid down by maps, are no where 
to be found there. With the exception of 
one or two small rivers, such as the Mur- 
ray and Yarra, none are to be found na- 
vigable or of any length, all being mere 
feeble streams, soon terminating in de- 
tached pools among the sand hills of the 
interior, which dry up entirely in sum- 
mer. The winter and spring rains how- 
ever, which are often heavy, cause these 
feeble streams to become turbulent and 
overflowing rivers, giving the visitor the 
impression of a most well watered coun- 
try. The only solution, why such a body 
of country should possess so few rivers or 
streams—the great requisite to an agri- 
cultural country—is, that the soil is teo 
loose to retain the great fall of water, 
moreover, there are no‘ lofty mountains 
of melting snows by which our rivers are 
maintained. The climate is also some- 
what remarkable, and more so-when the 
position of the country is considered. It 
is much the same as that of the South, 
but strange to say, occypies a much high- 
er latitude; for instance, the city of Mel- 
bourne is in the same latitude South, as 
New York is North, (42°,) but the thean 
temperature of Melbourne is six or seven 
degrees of latitude warmer than that of 
New York, being much the same as 
Charleston, South Carolina; the cause of 
which has been easily explained by Lieut, 
Maury, in his Wind and Current Charts, 
showing a warm current of air and wa- 
ter to flow around the coast from the In- 
dian ocean, affecting the country similar- 
ly as the gulf stream does upon England 
and France, in producing a milder tem- 
perature. But the climate of Australia 
differs much from those countries ; for, 
though. being most salubrious, with a 
mean temperature of 60° in summer, and 
40° in winter, yet it is frequently broken 
by excessive extremes, from the Northern 
“hot winds” of summer, in which the 
thermometer rises to 120° in the shade, 
and the hot stifling wind bearing*down 
clouds of sand, to the cold Southern gales 
of winter, sending a chilling blast, simi- 
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lar to the “ Northers”’ of Louisiana and 
Texas. But these periods of excessive 
beat and cold, are fortunately %of short 
duration, lasting for a few days only, and 
but for which neither man nor beast could 
long survive the Australian Siroeco. The 
Southerly and Easterly gales of winter, 


frequently bring snow and hail, but’ 


scarcely ever to any depth, and is rarely 
seen at all; the winters however are al- 
ways sufficiently severe to cause slight 
frosts upon the Southern coast, whieh suf- 
fices to kill the tender foliage. The salu- 
brity of the climate is fast becoming cel- 
ebrated, and invalids and consumptives 
find it preferable to that of Europe. One 
fact in regard to the climate is remarka- 
ble, which is, that dogs and hogs never 
run mad, though the streets are always 
full of the former; and also, that fresh 
' meats never taint as quickly as with us, 
thus proving the purity of the air. .But 
this is not to be wondered. at, since there 
are no swamps to produce any of our ma- 
larions diseases which gencrally cause 
the “ new chinn” to “shake.” The win- 
ters and springs are,the seasons for heavy 
rains, frequently causing heavy inunda- 
tion and a total loss of the growing crops. 
Thunder storms of a mcst severe charac- 
ter also frequently occur in summer, and. 
the fall of rain is at times sudden and 
immense, causing a general flood. I have 
often witnessed the streets: of Melbourn 
as # flowing river, at which time the cab- 
men have a rich harvest in ferrying pas- 
sengers; but this great fall of water runs 
off equally as suddenly, and the streets, 
in a few hours, will be dusty again. To 
show the quantity which frequently falls, 
it was noted during a storm in Decem- 
ber, that 2,586 inches fell during 12 hours, 
the maximum temperature of the air at 
the time, being 64°, and the minimum 
58°. It is to be remarked as somewhat 
singular, that in no part of this wide ter- 
ritory, though for the most part lying 
under a tropical sun, have there been 
found originally any of the tropical plants 
and fruits so abundant in all such cli- 
mates; no tall cocoanut trees, nor bend- 
ing bananna’s meet theeye, nor is the air 
perfumed with the orange and pine-apple. 
The serubby mulga and a few groves of 
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gum along some feeble creek, together 
with a stony, sandy, burning soil for thé 
most part, has been shown by Mr. Stuart 
t) represent a cheerless prospect for. the 
wants of man.~ The first settlers, howe- 
ver, found generally, wherever they turn- 
ed, a rich and luxuriant growth of grass, 
upon which their cattle appeared to thrive 
well. The plains of Australia are ‘still . 
clothed with the same rich. natural ver- 
dure, which is the only redeeming chars 
acter of the country respecting agricul- 
ture. With the exception of these grass- 
es, all fruits and plants wow to be found 
in the country are exotic. Havimg given 
somewhat the character of the country, 
I will now observe the present state of 
agriculture, and what products are most 
favorable to the soil and climate. 


The prodacts of Australia have never 
been varied or abundant. Previous to 
the discovery of gold, the few settlers 
along the coast simply confined them- 
selves to the raising of sheep and cattle, 
which thrive well with little or no care; 
and they did not attempt to till the dry, 
sandy soil. To withib a few years Aus- 
tralia has depended entirely upon the 
Southern States and England for her 
supplies. Wheat, oats, corn, and other 
products had been suce-ssfully raised in 
Tasmania, (Van Dieman’s Land), a con- 
siderable island at its Southern extremity, 
but not in sufficient quantity for the de- 
mand. Agriculture was deemed tvo slow 
a method fur making a fortune, and the 
humble farmer from Old England and 
the States sought to extract the precious 
metal itself from the soil. The year 
1858, however, found the yield of gold 
on the decrease, while provisions of all 
kinds still remained high, when a more. 
serious attention was turned to agricul- 
ture, assisted and encouraged by societies, 
botanical gardens and premiums, fur- 
nished by the Home Government. The 
immense extent of Government. terri- 
tory was thrown. into market, making 
liberal grants’ to all such as would’ turn 
their attention to agriculture, and any 
one could become the owner of a section 
for afew pounds. The cereal crops hav- 
ing been successfully raised in Tasmania 
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were the first to be attempted. Wheat, 


eats, corn and barley were found to . 


yield abundantly, by those who were 
fortunate in procuring a farm near a 
“Jasting” streant, or moist valley; but 
us these spots were ‘few and far be- 
tween,” the abundant harvest looked for 
did not come, and flour, oats, &e., are 
still, to some extent, imported from for- 
eign countries. Cotton, England’s fi-st 
choice, was made the special object of 
care. All England was exultart with 
the prospect of an abundant supply of 
the great staple, and every encourage- 
ment was given to the planter. The Bo- 
tanical Gardens of Melbourne and Sydney 
sent to London the product of a few 
well-watered and well-cared for plants; 
but the farmers of the interior were not 
quite so successful. The climate was 
found suitable to the plant, and also the 
soil in some few sections, but the great 
desideratum, moisture, was wanting to 
sustain it through the hot summer suns, 
and.allow it to perfect its growth. Save 
an few spots by some feeble streams, or 
reclaimed swamps, no great budy of land 
is to be found possessing thé requisites 
for this crop. Notwithstanding — ese 
drawbacks, cotton is still, to si ex- 
tent, cultivated, and a sufficient« .ntity 
rais d annually to send a car » occa- 
sionally to England, in order t: sustain 
its character as a coffon growing country. 
The texture of this cotton is short aud 
coarse, similar to that o! India, the hot 
climate causing it to mature tco quickly: 
Our fair Southern Jand need have no ap- 
prehension of Australia as a rival in the 
cotton question, since, if even the natural 
obstacles were overcome, the requisite 


labor is wanting to make it anything like 


profitable. The cereaf crops, of late, have 
received more attention. Wheat is suc- 
cessfully raised in many portions of the 
colony ; the quality is very fine indeed, 
chiefly the white wheat,'and the yicld 
abundant, varying from twenty-five to 
fifty bushels per acre, and seldom ever 
less than twenty bushels, which, of 
course, is from their best Jands. - The 
crop is general'y seeded in June, and har- 
vested late in December. From experi- 


ca 


rents made upon Government farms, 
it was ascertained that guano and other 
similar fertilizers do not act as happily 
as upon our soils; the furm yard manures 
and greeh fallows are chiefly depended 
upon, Oats have been found wild in 
some parts of the interior, and appear to 
be the only cereal plant indigenous to 
the soil of Australia. They attain an 
enormous height, from five to seven feet, 
and have been measured seven and a 
half feet in height. The grain is very 
large and fine, principally the white oat, 
yielding abundantly both in grain and 
straw. The oat crop is frequently cut in 
the green state, as hay for horses, which 
is much relished by them, and I may say, 
is the chief food for work horses. I hope 
this fine variety of Australian oat will 
soon be introduced throughout Virginia, 
as Tam now successfully raising it from 
samples brought over. 

Rice, sugar, coffee, tea, and tobacco, 
have all been attempted, but without 
success; and these articles are largely 
imported. Tobacco, however, I think 
could, with the proper labour and skill, 
soon be successfully raised, as in many 
localities the soil appears especially 
adapted to its culture. The grape is now 
being introduced, and I believe with 
much success, owing to the climate being 
similar to that of Italy, and the plant not 
requiring so much moisture; hence, it 
is not improbable that Australia will 
become a great wine country, and snatch 


‘the palm from France and Italy. The 


tall, rich grass, which seems tc claim the 


2 
. ° . . 
soil as all its’ own, and which is to be 


Wh, at Cn 18 tO ve 
found everywhere, affording food suf- 
ficient for the ‘cattle of a thousand 
hills,” is a variety of our Kentucky blue 
grass; but all the other kinds are equally 
as well adapted to the soil, especially the 
Italian rye grass, which. is preferred hy 
the farmers. It yields abundantly, vary- 
ing from six to fourteen tons per acre, 


‘ 
‘ 


according to the land. The sowing of 
the grasses is dune during the winter 
months, and at different periods, giving 
a succession of crops, yielding on an 
average not less than two tons per acre, 
In consequence of the fine pasturage 
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the uncultivated plains afford, beef and 
mutton are very fine and cheaper than 
with us, affurding a cheap living to all, 
and also one great article of export, and 
but one that Australia can boast of be- 
sides her gold, namely, wool and hides, 


which are annually sent to England as_ 


ballast for ships. The finest beef brings 
from $10 00 to. $35 00 per head—fat 
sheep from $2 50 to $4 00 ‘per. head. 
Sheep ‘are often sold at four shillings 
sterling, (not quite one dollar), and lambs 
at 2s. Gd., (a little over “alfa dollar). 
Wool brings from 25 to 50 cents per 


pound, aceurding to the London market; 


and hides from three to four dollars each, 

All of our fruits, except the apple and 
cherry, are brought to perfection; and 
vegetables, also, are equally as fine. The 
tropical fruits, such as pine-avples, ba- 
nanas, oranges, lemons, &e., are being 
introduced vn the northern coast, but are 
not raised us abundantly as in similar 
climes. 

The natural obstacles for. the Austra- 
lian farmer to contend with have been 
already given. To overcome these, many 
resorts are made use of. To gain a suf: 
ficient supply of fresh water, the build- 
ings are generally constructed so as to 
cullect the falling water into cisterns, and 
deep holes are dug in the fields to collect 
the running‘ rain-water from the surface 
fur the stock, as frequently two entire 
seasons pass over without rain in ang 


appreciable quantity; and even these’ 


means often fail and cause much suffer- 
ing to both man and beast, where the 
distance is great to a runuing stream. 
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Transportation is another serious difi- 
¢ulty. Where the farmer is far in the 
“bush,” having uo railroads or rivers to 
bear his produce to market, he is often 
compelled to occupy half his time in 
bearing his grain, &ec., to a suitable mar- 
ket, which barely pays him for the trou- 
bie of transportation. Wool-raising is 
the only profitable occupation for the far- 
mer, as he can drive his flock to market 
aud easily dispose of both the wool and 
sheep at the same time. The cause of 
agriculture, in Australia, has been seri- 
ously impeded by a bad system of dis- 
posing of lands by the Government, 
which would throw only very large bodies 
into market at a time, and selling them 
to the highest bidder; henee the moneyed. 
men of England and Australia now hold. 
the best lands. Though this law has 
been repealed, and very small sections 
are now seld at a low figure, yet the 
poor farmer will get very little encourage- 
ment if his tract is far from water, which 
is now the case with tiie unsold lands, 
In comparing Australia with the South- 
ern Confederacy, it is needless to give all 
the resources and advantages our country 
possess, which has already been 'so ably 
done by C. C. H. in the last number of 
the Messenger, and from which we see 


that no country bas been yet discovered 


to equal it. Australia, without navigable 
rivers, or well-watered fields, and for the 
n:ost part consisting of a poor sandy soil, 
with a scrubby forest, can never attain 
higher in the scale of agriculture, byt 
must ever remain a wide waste of terri- 
tory, fit ouly for the miner's pick. 
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BY LUTHA FONTELLE: 


Fair Liberty, the peerless, high-born maid, 

Nursed in Olympus® sacred, classic shade, 

Who in the day of our great chieftain 
stood : 

In his fair city, having crossed the flood, + 

The East forsaking, chose a forest home, 


Aud paused where rises now @ great white 
dome ; 





“LIBERTY OR DEATH!” 


And after years of happy, glorious sway, 

That darkened every tyrant’s cruel day, 

She saw her halls stained with fanatic rage, 

That would “blot” Columbia’s brightest 
page, 

And make the glorious mame a thing of 
scorn, , 


Tu enipires now, and nations yet unborn. 
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Her face, of more than classic beauty now, 

With soul-lit eyes, true lips and radiant 
brow, 

Discloses what far heights she has attained 

Of wisdom, goodness, and the power thus 
gained, 

‘To bless mankind in palace, or in cot. 


One glance she gives to those who soon 
forgot 


The goddess fair, for whom their fathers 


fought, 

And by base Simony preferment sought ; 

A glance of pitying love that would reclaim 

The recreant children she had ‘given a 
name. 

Alas! they rush to obliterate her laws, 

And swear the while they are serving her 
just cause! 

She drops a tear for what they might have 
been,— 

O that it could efface the heinous sin! 

Then plumes again her radiant, folded 

. Wings, 

And while the eagle’s ominous cry rings 

Through all the heavens, she sighs, but 
firmly soars, 

And seeks a genial home on calmer shores, 

Where Arctic breath no noblerimpulse stills, 

Or love for country selfish passion chills. 

She leaves the palace her false votaries raise, 

To dwell in hearts that know het righteous 
ways. 


rue Carolina’s soil her foot first pressed, 

And in St. Andrew’s Hall she paused to 
rest. ‘ 

Then her bright presence graced the Insti- 

. tute, 


Most welcome to the noble minds acute, 


That dared to meet and.call her; and she 


came 


And gave to History each honoured name. 


The Northmen heard it- and they rose in 
rage, 

Ahd vowed they'd make for History a page 

In three short months. They’d take the 
truant back, 

And chain her in the capitol. Each track 

Of her misguided foot they would efface, 

E’en if compelled to “ wipe out all the race 

Of idle and effeminate Southrons” first, 

Who cried “Encore!”? when Liberty re- 

hearsed 
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Her shameful farce. True, it had been ad- 
mired . 

In other days, when their sire’$ hearts 
were fired 

With her free, artless, ever-varying grace, 

And all the charms of her soul-radiant 
face. : 

But things had changed. They worship- 
ped Freedom then ; ‘ 

Now she was but the tool of shrewd states- 
men, 

Her beauty and her fame not worth a dime; 

To blind the honest, or to point a rhyme, 

A litle more perhaps. Her day was past, 

And “Uncle Sam” was careless, generous, 
fast, 

Sound on the Tariff and the Institution, 

And mindful of the North in distribution. 

So long as they received the lion’s share, 

They would protect the Union with due 


care; 
And Liberty, though but a name, should 
dwell, ; 


Discrowned and fettered, in a narrow cell, 

Béneath the great white dome, and none 
shall dare, 

To look upon her face, or think her fair. 


Time passed, and they “ madt History” in- 
deed. 

The world beheld their proud host, as a 
reed, 

Bowed, broken, scattered, by the indignant 
breath 

Of men, whose war-cry—“ Liberty or 
Death !” 

Resounding in their ears from every source, 

Changed each tried field into a new race- 
course. 

Thus, their “sharp, short, decisive, proud 
campaign,” ! 

Taught them a bitter lesson, but in vain. 

Their * vast resources” they exhaust again, 

And trust armadas and. fresh hosts of men, 

To “crush the mad rebellion out;” and 
taught 

By Grecian arts, some men, like goods, are 
bought, 

To prostitute their inflnence and betray 

The land that fostered them with genial ray ; 

And tools are forwarded to introduce 

Some new invention, and the while seduce 

The generous confidence the. Southrons 
place 

In every man who wears an honest face. 
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‘These seek the wealthy cities of the coast, 


There lie perdu; and when the trembling 
host 

Delays to enter and to grasp the prize 

That gleams so tempting before their eyes, 

These desperadoes of the winning mien, 

Like Sinon, with their torches light the 
scene. 


The fire by hatred kindled, like hate burns 
Insatiate, devouring swift, by turns, 


“St. Andrew’s and fair Jearning’s historied 


Halls, : 

Where first resounded Freedom’s trumpet 
calls, 

The flames march roaring on with giant 
stride, 

And Banks and Libraries fall side by side. 

St. Finbar’s noble spire portentous gleams, 

And soon is lost in the Cathedral’s beams. 

The Phenix dies again in splendor new, 

And ashes shroud ics gold and crimson hue. 

Then with fierce sweep they fire the temple 
domes ; 

Do not neglect the Arts, or spare the 
homes. , - 

Fair mansions, linked with great and gentle 
names, 

All perish ’neath the fierce devouring 
flames, 


And one now burns, than all the rest more 
fair, 

A noble homestead, graced with treasures 
rare, i 

Not only objects of ewsthetic taste, 

Old paintings, sculptures, vases, mouldings 
chaste; . 


’ Creations of great minds of every age, 


That left their impress on the world’s broad 
_ page; : 
Not only these, but treasurcs richer far 
Than art-creations, how’er glorious, are, 
Fond memories, that linger ®’er each trace 
Of pure affection’s varied, glowing grace, 
And fill the rooms again with forms as fair 
As those we dream of in the upper air; 
Wake silent voices, witching tones of 
mirth, : 
Whose music has no equal now on earth, 
Until once more is felt the thrilling touch 
Of lips, of fingers that were loved so much ; 
Again is seen the radiance of dear eyes, 
Through which the soul met ours in its 
sweet guise ; 





And that dear homestead is a haunted 
spot, ’ 
But one more lovely this wide world has not. 


To save these treasures, linked with every 
thought, 

The master and the servants eager sought, 

Together enter, every peril dare, 

And bring them forth with tender, tremb- 
ling care. ; 

And every object saved that love holds 
dear, 

On faces dari or fair, calls up a tear, 

A sigh, and soul-lit smile; and wher at 
last, 

As the fierce flames devour their home so 
fast 

That they must leave the rest and seé it 
fall, . 

While sky and heart are darkened ‘with’a 
pall; 

The noble master stands with folded arms, 

The slaves ape him, till some fresh cnxy 
alarms. 


One faithful, white-haired servant sobs 
aloud, 

While his bent form with grief is lower 
bowed; 

Groans, as he views the ruin’s costly light, 

“ Dis nigger can't endure dis orful sight! 

O lubly mansion. lost in flamin strife, 

Where us been libbin ali our glorus life!” 

Then sinks with weariness and bitter grief, 

And shows the Northmeén quite a different 

. teat 

From that their pieus, sceptic leaders turn, 

Or they fom novelists or poets learn. 

The viper, cherished, poisons e’er the breast 

That for its charity boped to be blest. 

Thus with false zeal they’re left to hug a 
lie, : 

Nor see the truth till they in anguish die. 

Let this old slave a useful lesson teachy 

First draw the sketch from real life, then 
preach, 


The Halls are ashes. Freedom lives un- 
harmed. 

And her defenders gather, unalarmed. : 

She only rested there, until her voice 

Was heard, and every Southron made his 
choice. : 


And now a glorious, living temple's made 
For her, and all we have is freely laid 
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Upon her altar; and should cities be 

Laid waste, and live alone in memory; 

Should everg village be a name forgot, 

And each dear homestead share the general 
lot, 

Fair Liberty would have her temple still, 

And votaries to carry out her will. 

She has her home in every noble heart, 

And of its thoughts and feelings is a part; 

And should the Northmen erush all rebels 
brave, 

And nota stalwart youth be left to save, 

Our vigorous grandsires, with their silver 
hair, 

Our noble matrons and our maidens fair, 

Would swell the ranks, and “Liberty or 
Death!” 

Would be the watchword till their last 
true breath; 

And eaeh brave Southron, falling nobly 
here, 

Would shout so loud in every “ loyai” ear 

The tabooed name of Liberty, before 

He fled to Freedom's blest, eternal shore, 

"Twould ring forever through each guilty 
brain, 

And every breeze would wake a louder 


strain. 
The birds would scream it, every beast 
would ery 


It in-his own peculiar way, then die. 

The quiet lakes and every still bayou, 

With would swell 
dear sound, too. 


million tongues the 


a 
They'd hear it in our rivers’ ceaseless roar, 
And on the ocean’s vast unquiet shore. 
And night and day, the tempest’s awful 

howl, , 
. 
With frantie terror their false hearts would 
bew. 
The burricane would shriek it in its track, 
The shrouded sky would thunder that hame 
back, 
Until distracted, as by furies pressed, 
The “loyal” hosts would find ne place of 


rest; 


“ Liberty or Death.” 
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Q 
South 


, as they ne’er fled before, 
Nor stop when they had reached the Arctic 


shore, 


And fly the 


But plunge to cool their burning, tortured 
brain, 

And earth would see the Northmen ne’er 
again. 


Such, should we perish, Would their dark 
: fate be, : 

But we're assured of glorious destiny ; 

For Freedom smiles, and our young nation 
stands, 

Inspired with wisdom, serving her com- 
mands ; ‘ 

And the Great Leader of angelic hosts, 

Of all the armies that the proud earth 
boasts, 

Now figlits for us alone; His holy cause 

Is linked with ours; and His, our sacred 
laws. 

Nor vengeance, nor ‘ambition our hearts 
fire, 

Exalted patriotism and truth inspire. 

We must resist the despot who’d enslave, 

A noble white race, and destroy the slave; 

Who blest and blessing our prosperity, 

With cold Northmen would perish miser- 
ably, 

As many a nobler, prouder Indian race, 

Has vanished in their hands, and left faint 
trace. 

We'll guard the class the God of nations 
gave, : 

And évery land through. us shall bless the 
slave. 


‘1 


‘hen, God-like intellect shall light the 
world, 

Till Vice Cyclopian from its throne be 
hurled. 

And as we clothe the earth with white 
robes now, 

So, in the future, shall its lifted brow 

Proclaim to the assenibled: worlds that we 

Rave led the gou! to put on Purity. 


] 


God will enlarge the South’s reflected ray, 


Till Christian Freedom finds Eternal Duy. 








THE CAVES AND SPRINGS OF FLORIDA. 


BY C. C, H, 


Flowcan one, not beinga geologist, venture 
apon a description of rocks and caves? 
Let me, however, attempt to depict them 
as they are seen, and leave to the scien- 
tific visiter, who will be repaid by taking 
a long journey on purpose tu study them, 
to reveal their history and character. 

The whole of Florida appears to be 
marked by singular features; but the 
Caves, which are about to be described, 
appear more frequently in the Western 
part, and especially in Jackson county, 
where every few miles they are met with 
of various sizes. 


The surface soil of the elevations-of 
Florida is generally of light sand, ren- 
dered productive by vegetable decompo- 
sition and occasional admixture of clay, 
anongst which fragmentary rocks are 
everywhere seen, both in debris and large 
masses, as if underlying the sand, and 
bared and broken by the washing away 
of “he lighter soil. _In the lower lands 
and swamps the rich alluvial soil, teem- 
ing with vegetable life, seems to be de- 
posited in like manner amongst these 
game rocks, which are seen sprouting up 
and jutting out in every direction. The 
character of these rocks is peculiar. 
Ruskin—who is at-once artist, poet, and 
philosopher, and who makes us love to 
linger in contempiation of the leaf or 
pebble he invests with so much interest— 
says that the lines and indentations of a 
rock tell us its history. Then, perhaps, 
these rucks of Florida have been formerly 


in combination with a foreign substance 


of rounded form and softer material, 
and which, in the process of ages, has been 
washed and worn away, leaving is his- 
tory also in the little cells and cavities, 
always more or less round, with which 
the rocks abound. They look like fossil 
remains of some great antediluvian mon- 
ster, and you may pick up a fragment and 
almost convince yourself that you hold in 
your hand a petrified bone, with its well 
developed ‘‘ processes.” Or as if, having 
undergone the action of fire, the original 
roeks were now scattered in huge cinders. 
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Their loose, jagged, and perforated char- 
acter, would seem to produce some other 
results, which form the peculiar features 
of West Florida. These are the sinks, . 
the springs, and the caves.. : 


The sinks are remarkable depressions 
in the surface of the ground, where the 
earth falls or sinks away below the ser- 
rounding level, sometimes in a gradual 
basin of from 20 to 50 yards in diameter, 
which, in a few years, becomes a dell, or 
gorge, or ravine, according to the nature 


and position of the,substratum of rocks. 


A spring may then burst into existence, 
and soon a rich deposit of earth pro- 
duces abundant growth of shrubs and 
flowers. The lofty magnolia, rooting in 
the Lotteom some thirty feet below the 
brink, soon .o’ertops the oaks and cedars 
upon the sidés of the ravine, and here is 
presented to you a picturesque and rocky 
dell, where, as your oldest neighbour will 
inform you, he remembers only a level 
field. Sometimes, and these are the most 
singular, the sink will appear like a well, 
round, even and deep, the result of one 
heavy rain perhaps. In a night they are 
kaown to occur—in a few hours even, 
and without sign or warning, in the mid- 
die of the road, it may be, in your gar- 
den, or your cattle pen—which you might 
probably pronounce somewhat romantic, 
but much more proyoking. On one plan- 
tation in Jackson county; there are two 
such of recent formation, both occurring 
in the night. One is about four feet in 
diameter and twenty feet deep, a round, 
smooth bere, which you might pass by 
and suppose to be a well in progress. 
The other is some-nine or ten feet in 
diameter, equally round and smooth, but 
notso deep. In another, you perceive 2 
sort of tunnel or subterranean passage 
on one side, whither the svil has evi- 
dently been washed through an opening 
in the rocks beneath you, and where it 
will continue to be washed away till, per- 
haps, the cavity is large enough: to admit 
you and, who knows, another vave dis- 
covered ? 
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On the same plantation is a subterra- 
nean spring flowing into a stream and 
expanding itself into a dark lake. This 
has never been thoroughly explored and 
may extend for acres. It would have 
proved an interesting subject for Prof. 
Pratt, in his recent examinations of some 
of the neighbouring caves. The entrance 
is first by a ¥ery narrow aperture in the 
rocks, through which a man can with 
difficulty squeeze himself; then a descent 
of several feet, as if into a well, discloses 
another opening, where a vast area is 
discovered. Close by there is another 
subterranean well discovered through 
another opening in the rocks, and this 
latter must be of extraordinary depth, 
more than a minate elapsing from the 
time a stone is thrown from the hand to 
the time of its splashing into the waters 
below. 

Tradition says that these wells were 
sunk by the Indians in the search for 
lead; but this seems improbable, there 
being no apparent reason why they 
should have squeezed themselves through 
an almost impassable aperture to dig a 
well in a dark cave. Besides, so many 
similar features are in constant process of 
formation through the action of the ele- 
ments, that we may fairly presume Na- 
ture has been the chief agent in their 
construction. The plant Amorpha Cau- 
esceus, or lead plant, is usually found 
where lead exists, and is an indication of 
its presence. It grows abundantly about 
Galena, Illinois, and the borders of that 
State along the Mississipp& and also in 
Iowa, where lead abounds; but I found 
none of it in Florida, although it may be 
indigenous there. A gentleman informed 
me, however,-that several specimens- of 
the load-stone had been found in those 
subterranean recesses, or certainly a min- 
eral possessing highly magnetic proper- 
ties. It had attracted needles, knife 
blades, and other small steel articles, and 
also imparted to them its virtues. The 
whole State of Florida appears to be pro- 
ductive of valuable minerals, and these 
eaves in all probability generate nitre. 
Chalk, in a very pure state, alternates 
with the clay, granite, limestone, quartz, 
flint and slate, are all found in close prox- 


imity. These are some of the varieties 
which invite the attention of the mine- 
ralogist, and scattered everywhere are 
fossil remains of bones, shells and plants, 
that must reveal much of the history of 
the soil. ; 

It stands to reason that these numer- 
ous caves must bear an important part 
both in the past and future history of the 
eountry, geologically. So numerous are 
they, that one is startled with the sudden 
idea—Is Florida abont to sink away en- 
tirely? Will the sea eventually wash 
her from the map? And if this sinking 
has been going on for countless ages, Flo- 
rida must once have been a very exalted 
region, and the sinking tendency must, 
in process of years, produce some very 
important changes in the surface of the 
country. 

Some of the clearest, purest, and most 
delicious springs are found gushing from 
or beneath these rocks, and wearing for 
themselves a channel to the nearest river, 
or extending into ponds or lakes. ‘ Sil- 
ver Lake,” in East Florida, too well 
known to need description, is oné of 
these. A smaller, but no less beautiful 
stream in Jackson county, known by the 
name of the “‘ Blue Spring,” cannot fail 
to recall to your mind all that has ever 
been read or sung concerning coral rocks 
or mermaids’ caves. It is a fit dwelling 
for Undine, for, except in fairy tales and 
dreams, more enchanting waters can 
scarcely exist. Its name of blue is on 
account of the hue of its waters, which, 
when blue at all, may be attributed to its 
great depth and clearness, combined with 
the reflection of the sky. But the waters 
themselves are not blue, but colorless, 
perfectly transparent—“ transparent as 
glass” does not express them ; transpa- 
rent as atmosphere, for you seem to be 
floating between heaven and earth, and 
look down into the caves and dells be- 
neath you with an almost irresistible de- 
sire to step out upon a rock and scramble 
down its sides to gather up the beautiful 
specimens of crystals and pebbles forty feet 
below you, or seat. yourself on the couch of 
moss that waves luxuriantly over a smooth 
bed of+sand. Here you may lean over 
your skiff and study the geology ofthe 
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country. Here you see a repetition of 
rocks and springs, deep ravines and 
gorges, or smooth, rounded masses of 
limestone and chalk. Sometimes you can 
almost touch the bottom, then suddenly 
you find yourself, as it were, suspended 
over a chasm of forty or fifty feet, to the 
very depths of which you can distinguish 
the smallest object washed clear, and 
clean, and beautiful. Aquatic plants and 
the “long moss,” with its coral-like root- 
lets, are expanded in graceful plumes, 
gently waving by the action of the 
stream. Waving, yet almost motionless, 
for the spring disturbs the waters only 
in its immediate vicinity, where it is seen 
bubbling and boiling up from an im- 
mense depth, and even there, whatever 
of sediment or debris could have sullied 


its purity, has long since been washed - 


away, leaving every object clear and 
bright as*in a picture. One would tite 
thereader in descanting on these beauti- 
ful waters. -Almost magical they seem 
in thein transparency and brilliancy, 
while around the banks the Southern 
trees are crowding their luxuriant foli- 
age, the magnolia perfumes the air with 
its fragrance, the trumpet flower, the 
vine, and the honeysuckle climb the tall- 
est trees, and cover them with blossoms. 
You can step from your skiff upon a pro- 
jecting bough and seat yourself in a nat- 
ural arbor, still hanging over the fascin- 
ating waters, beneath which every turn 


presents to you a different landscape. 


Before we take leave of these romantic 
scenes, let me conduct the reader through 
one of the principal caves of Jackson 
eounty, as yet explored. It is within 
half a mile of a singular spot called the 
“Natural Bridge,” but unbike the phe- 
nomenon of the same name in Virginia, 
no bridge is here visible. We stand on 
level ground, close to the edge of what 
appears to be a fish pond, though this 
piece of water is in reality the Chipola 
river, which here abruptly terminates— 
loses itself, in fact—and flows in an un- 
derground current for about half a mile, 
_ when it again appears and continues its 
course. 

In the midst of a thick wood not far 
from this we &rrive at a rocky bank, 
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about six feet high,.and rising as it re- 
cedes. In this bank a sort of natural 
arch appears, formed by the washing 
away Of loose soil from the jagged rocks, 
and on entering this archway, we dis- 
cover near the ground an opening just 
large enough to admit a man. This is 
the entrance to the cave, and through 
this we must crawl. Soon we can stand 
erect, though on slanting and slippery 
foothold. We must all (the more numer- 
ous our party the better the effect,) be 
provided with wax candles or torches, 
and the light thus obtained will reveal to 
us that we stand in an extensive cham- 
ber, embellished on all‘sides with col- 
umns, pedestals, arches, cornices, candel- 
abras, and imagery of every description; 
and all of the purest white. Originally 
of purest white, the smoke of torches and 
pine knots which have been carried. there 


_ by innumerable visitors within the past 


two years having greatly discolored the 
walls and ceiling, though you can still 
distinguish the character of the beautiful 
stalactites with which the cave is covered. 
On one side appears a series of arches, 
through which you pass to other cham- 
bers. On the other a massive pedestal, 
upon which seems to rest a Grecian vase. 
Here and there columns appear to sup- 
port carved figures or the shoulders of 
other arches. . 

There is a symmetry in nature which 
has ever proved the best design for art, 
and here she seems to have exerted all 
her ingenuity. Here we see the exact 
reverse of the proverb that ‘*the drop- 
pings of water will wear away a stone,” 
for the drippings from these rocks have be- 
comé solidified into the most fantastic and 
graceful forms. Sometimes we see them 
to have been arrested at regular intervals 
in bead work round a pedestal, or flowing 
off in opposite directions like leaves or 
feathers. We may ramble for hours, and 
pass from one chamber to another to dis- 
cover new beauties at every turn. 

There is,.of course, a “lover's leap” in 
this cave. It is a sudden descent from a 
rough rock into a winding passage below, 
and the ladies: of the party are here feign 
to submit to being lifted off a steep and 
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Slippery prominence, or run the risk of 
broken bones by leaping alone the haz- 
ardous precipice. Some avoid it by 
élimbing round a narrow gallery, almost 
as dangerous, and at this point the pic- 
turesqueness of the scene béggars de- 
scription. Sume of the party are wind- 
ing their way along the passage, disap- 
pearing for a moment to reappear climb- 
ing somo natural steps. Some, having 
attained the summit, are holding ther ta- 
pers aloft to inspect the scene, or guide 
their lingering companions. On the'left 
we see a train of creeping damsels, half 
clinging and half sliding along the nar- 
row gallery, with only one hand to help 
themselves and confine their flowing and 
troublesome garments, while below stand 
a string of anxious lovers, illuminating 
their rugged path, and extending an arm 
of safety. On the right the impenetrable 
darkness is broken only by the dim out- 
line of what might be imagined to be 
giant ogres guarding the pass. The pic- 
turesque attitudes of the groups, with 
their numerous tapers shining like stars 
in the dark firmanent, added to the mys- 
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terious romance of the obscure distance, 
forms a scéne that the brush could depict 
more accurately than the pen. 

The length of this cave, so far as hith- 
erto explored, is supposed to be about 
eighty feet. It must be at least this, as 
it consists of several chambers. Further 
exploration will doubtless reveal a much 
greater extent, as it does not appear to 
have yet been very thoroughly examined. 

In one part a spring of crystal waters 
gushes from its side, and of this each vis- . 
itor is bound to quaff. The draught is 
cool and pure as a fairy could desire. 

Every few miles in this neighbourhood 
present to the traveller caves, or sinks, 
or springs, particularly along the banks 
of the Chipola river, all worthy of inves- 
tigation, and doubtless the reader will be 
at sume future period enabled to peruse 
a more complete and satisfactory de- 
scription of these singular freaks of, na- 
ture than this unscientific sketch assumes 
to be. The attention of geologists has 
been lately culled to them, and they may 
prove to be no less sources of wealth . 
than amusement. 
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PRAYER. 


‘How solemn "tis, my soul, to pray 
To One All Wise! Oh, teach the way. 


Whatask of Him who all bestows ? 

What tell to Him who all things knows ? 
What think on Him who knows each 
thought? ; P . 

Who blesses, ere the blessing’s sought ; 
Whose whereabouts is endless space; 
Creation 1s his dwelling, place; . 

His age eternity, his strength 

More vast than Nature’s boundless length. 
How solemn ‘tis, my soul, to pray 


To such a power! Oh, teach the way. 


Too great, too great, Thou seemest for 
prayer ; 

But, being good as great. I dare 

Range Thou my thoughts in purest train ; 

My prayers may take Thy name in vain. 


Mighty forever! Space inhabitant! 
Spirit of Wisdom! All Omnipctent! 
What name is great enough for Thee ? 
Who rollest worlds eternally, 

And yet who listenest e’en to met 


In my soul ever fix the ti. ought. 

To try to lote Thee as I ought. 

. Inspire the wish for what is right, 

That, being so, Thy goodness might — 
Effect my prayers: All I now would 
Thou knowest already—if for good, 
Thou gran’st already. Oh, if wrong, 
Iilume my judgment, wondrous One, 
That thought conceiving only good, 
May harbor nought but what it should— 
That every wish may be fulfilled 


Because [ wish what Thou hast willed. 


Oh, may’st Thou will that I may pray 
More and more purely day by day. 
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Ob, may’st Thou will I may be blessed 
In asking that Thou seest the Vest. 

What privilege like this below, . 

That man may think the same as Thou? 
May think, and ask, and have, because 
Such thoughts are governed by Thy laws. 
Teach me thy laws, oh perfect Power, 
To guide my thoughts frorn hour to hour; 
That I may think and humbly crave 
What Thou see’st best for me to have ; 
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That hour by hour, and day by day, 

My soul may soar its upward way, 
Nearer perfection, nearer bliss, 

Nearer the source of happiness, 

Nearer thy glory, nearer Thee, 

Who rollest worlds eternally, 

And yet hast listened e’en to me. 

F. @. 





THE REVERIE OF AN OLD MAID. 


I am getting advanced in life; some 
weeks since, I passed my forty-sixth birth- 


day. It was different from the birthdays . 


of my youth—there were no gifts, no 
kind congratulations. None near me 
knew indeed that at eight o’clock on the 
morning of the tw6nty-first of June, ano- 
ther year of the allotted three-score and 
ten was added to my age. 

I live almost alone in a small hcuse, in 
a small village. It is a pretty little cot- 
tage enough, with its fresh paint and 
green blinds, and there is a small door- 
yard in front where my roses and holly- 
Mocks may bloom and flaunt unmolested. 
I have a tiny garden path, with a few cu- 
cumber and squash vines, a few currant 
bushes, two or three rows of corn, and 
various other homely vegetables, flourish- 
ing greenly in its narrow precincts. I 
am not poor—I have four thousand dol- 
lars at inter€st, and for my limited wants 
the income is more than ample—I am 
never haras8ed by doubt or anxiety about 
the means of living. Iam very comfor- 
tably situated, certainly ; I ought to be 
very thankful for my lot. Pray God that 
Tam so! 

I am lonely, however. Thie little girl 
who lives with*me, and aids about the 
work of the house, is a pleasant child, 
and I like her company, young as she is. 
There is something so fresh in her ideas, 


so frank and artless in her speech, thatit — 


dees me good to be with her. I like to 
see her, too, as she goes about her various 
duties, humming the while a snatch of 
some gay tune, or singing in an under- 
tone the words of a childish hymn. But 


little Maggie has parents living near, and 
she has, in addition, a host of brothers 
and sisters, who are all so nearly the 
same size that you marvel when told that 
there is full “ fourteen months’ differ- 
ence” in the ages of most of them. When 
her work is done, she finds it more pleas- 
ant to ran in and talk awhile with her 
mother, or romp with the children, than 
to stay with the old maid. I cannot 
blame her. 

My neighbors come to see mé quite of- 
ten, and I occasionally have company to 
tea. Sometimes a child ventures in to 
ask for a flower, or a man stops at the 


_ door to inquire if I can make a half a 


dozen shirts for him. Once in a. long 
time I put on my best gown and newest 
collar, and go out to spend the afternoon. 
Thus much I see of life—such share have 
I in the busy action of the world around’ 
me, 

I was not always so solitary, so isola- 
ted. A large group and a merry one 
gathered around the hearth of my old 
home. Loud shouts and ringing laugh- 
ter echoed through its halls—gay voices 
sounded in the orchard and the garden— 
childish forms playec. upon the hill-side, 
or wandered by the brook. And our mo- 
ther was there, too, with her pleasant 
smile, and our father, strong in the prime 
of manhood. 

Years passed, and wrought many chan- 
ges in our household. In the old parlor, 
three brides had stood in maiden beauty 
—two corpses had lain in cold and white 
repose. Each had left a vacant place, 
never to be filled again. 
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And yet other years passed on; my 
younger brother grew up, and went forth 
into the world; our mother died and was 
buried ; only my father and I were left. 
We were happy together ; spite of all the 
changes, all the sorrow we had seen, we 
were yet happy, for each had something 
to cling to, something to love. I asked 
no more than to devote myself to him— 
to make his comfort, his enjoyment, the 
study of my life. But he died too—and 
when I had followed him to the grave, 
and returned to the still, deserted house, 
I felt that now I was in truth alone. 

My sisters offered me a home with them, 
and I would gladly have accepted it, but 
I feared to do so. I had kept my own 
house for years, and knew not whether I 
could be happy in that of another person. 
Besides, I had my peculiarities, my old- 
maidish ways, if you will, and I could 
not be sure that they would meet with in- 
dulgence or respect. JI did not like to en- 
danger, even by trifling disagreements, 
the continuance of that affectionate un- 
derstanding which had always existed 
between my sisters and myself. So I 
thanked Anna and Maria warmly for 
their kindness, but told them I thought 
it better for me to live alone. They tried 
to dissuade me from the project—they 
represented to me how solitary I would 
be. I knew they spoke the truth, but I 
still held to my resolve. 

I bought this little house, and moved 
hither a portion of my- furniture—the 


* chairs and tables that had been in our 


old home so loig—even the mirror, with 
its quaintly carved frame, which for thirty 
years had hung between the parlor win- 
dows. During the week or two which it 
took to put my place fairfy in order—to 
clean, paint, wash windows, and nail down 
earpets—I was, if not happy, at least o¢- 
eupied, and in a measure absorbed. But 
when all was done—when no speck of 
dust remained on the dark and polished 
tables—when the window panes shone 
bright and clear, and the carpets stretch- 
ed unwrinkled across the floor—I begdn 
to feel my loneliness. For a few weeks 
I lived on as I was—I arose, ate, and 


drank ; when night came, I slept. It was 


a very dull and stagnant life; and more 


—it was besieged by vain and bitter pin- 
ing after past happiness, by restless, un- 
defined yearnings for happiness in the fu- 
ture. I felt that I was becoming discon- 
tented and unthankful. This will never 
do, I said; I must have some fixed and 
settled employment, something to fill my 
hands and occupy my thoughts—this 
aimless life is too weary, too dreary to be 
endured. I resolved to take in sewing, 
and to devote the proceeds to charity. I 
tried the plan, and it answered well—i 
had now a purpose to accomplish, an ob- 
ject to attain. I visited the poor of the 
neighborhood, learned their necessities, 
and ministered to them as far as I was 
able. I had the sweet consciousness of 
being useful, of doing something, in my 
small way, toward the happiness of man- 
kind. Existence no longer seemed tame 
and joyless; it had ipterest and excite- 
ment even for me. 

For six years I have lived thus; my 
daily routine scarce varied, save by occa- 
sional yisits from my brothers and sisters 
or their children. Once or twice I have 
gone to see Anna, who resides about two 
hundred miles distant from me. These 
Visits are pleasant things; we talk over 
the old times and the old feelings till they 
seem almost real, almost present to us. 
Bat when we have parted, and the house 
is quiet again—when there is no patter 
of little feet in the entry, and the kind 
faces of my sisters have vanished from 
my sight—a sense of desolatign falls upon 
my heart. I try to dispel it, but cannot 
always succeed. - 

Maria came to see me about a month 
ago, bringing with her little Susie, her 
youngest child. They stayed with me 
two weeks, every moment of which was 
brimful of happiness. Maria lives far- 
*ther away from me thay Anna, and we 
do not see each other as often; it was 
three years since we had met. There 
were so many questions to be asked and 
answered, so many incidents to relate, so 
much to talk of, that we had hardly be- 
gun our visit when the time came for its 
close. I could not repress a few tears, as 
I bade farewell to my sister and her 
child; Maria kissed me tenderly, but 
there were no tears in her eyes. Well, 
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there was no need that there should be; 
she was going back to her husband and 
ehildren—to those who had been lonely 
in her absence, and would welcome her 
with gladness. I pictured to myself their 
happy meeting, and sighed at the thought 
that in my home there was no face to 
brighten at my coming. 

The day had been dark and gloomy, 
with a sky threatening rain, that began 
to fall as the evening set in. Little Mag- 
gie went early to bed, and £ was left 
alone. I drew the curtains, put fresh 
coal upon the fire, and sat down in the 
rocking-chair. The room, as I glanced 
round it, looked very snug and cheerful. 
The carpet was gay-colored—the paper 
on the walls was light and clean—the old- 
fashioned clock in the corner ticked in a 
strong, clear voice—the brass knobs of 
the doors were bright as hands could 
make them—so were the candlesticks, 
ranged alang the mantelpiece. The fire 
shone with a red and drowsy glow—the 
old cat slept at’my feet—the candle burn- 
ed dimly on the little stand. 

It is very pleasant here, I thought—or 
it would be, rather, if I had any one with 
me; but lam—alone. I don’ think any 

- but an old maid can comprehend the full 
meaning of: that word. A bachelor is a 
solitary being certainly, bug men do not 
feel, like: women, the need of home sym- 
pathy and home affections. To a man, a 
bright fireside at his boarding-house is 
just as cheerful as if it were his own; 
the companionship of a friend is as grate- 
ful to him as that of a wife or child would 
be, if he hadthem. He does not feel any 
eraving for family joys ; he has no vacant 
chamber, haunted by a sense of its ovgn 
loneliness, in his heart. Business, the 
pursuit of wealth, the society of his ac- 
quaintance, suffice for him. 
something dearer, tenderer, more real, 
than this ; and, being unable to obtain it, 
I cannot but feel an emptiness, a void in 
life. 
* Hew thoroughly alone I am! .I have 
brothers and sisters, nephews and nieces; 
they like and esteem me with various de- 
grees of warmth, but I am not important 
to them. I am no part of their happi- 
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ness while I live; and if I died, they 
would not miss me. I should like to be 
really necessary to the happiness of one 
human being. It is a vain wish though, 
and I might as well ask for wings, and 
expect that I could fly ; single women of 
my age are of but small account to any 
one. ° 

Alone, alone! It will be the lot of all 
my future life, be that long or short, and 
in death I shall still be solitary. -I shall 
have a long illness, perbaps, and Anna or 
Maria will come here to nurse me. I shall 
not make much trouble, I hope—I shall 
try not to be exacting. But Anna, she 
will be the one, probably, as her family 
is smaller—will. find it very lonely, and 
she will feel anxious to. be with her hus- 
band and children. She will do all that 
she can for me, and do it kindly, and un- 
grudgingly--yet on the whole it cannct 
but be a relief when she sees that her task 
will soon be ended. 


I shall die. The clergyman will be 
present, with Anna and her husband, for 


‘she will have written to him that I can- 


not last much longer, and that he had 
better come on. if possible. Anna will 
weep when she sees. that I am going, and 
even George’s eyes may. be wet with tears, 
A short straggle, a few quickly-drawn 
breaths, and all will be over. Only a 
poor worn-out body will lie upon the bed. 
God grant that the spiritmay have passed 
to happier regions ! 

They will lay me out, and place me in 
the parlor —I shall lie there undisturbed. 
None will come to gaze with anguish on 
my pale and wasted features—no hot 
tears will fall upon my face--no kiss be 
pressed upon my icy lips. A few neigh- 
bours may step in, perhaps, to see the 
corpse—and when the cloth is removed 
they will say, ‘She is very natural,” or 
‘She is much altered,” just as the case 
may be. The same remark will be made 
by those friends who have been sent fur 
to follow me to the grave. 

After two or three days will come the 
funeral. Some of the village people will 
be present, and there will bea respectable 
number of mourners. A prayer will be 
offered, and the old clergyman will speak 
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a few words to the living, admonishing 
them to prepare for the time when they, 
too, must lie cold and motionless as the 
corpse before them. The coffin wil be 
opened, and all who wish can look at me 
for the last time—after that, the lid will 
be screwed down, and I shall be carried to 
my long home. Should the day be fine, 
some of my old acquaintances will attend 
me on that last journey. I can see now 
the half-dozen carriages and the few peo- 
ple on foot moving solemnly onward till 
they reach the churchyard gate, There 
they halt—the mourners descend from 
the carriages, and all walk slowly up the 
broad path, and pause befure an open 
vault. The coffin is lowered—the gray 
haired old clergyman steps forward, and, 
with head uncovered, prays beside the 
grave. The bearers throw in a few shov- 
éls full of earth—the clods fall heavily 
epon the coffin. The clergyman says, as 
I haye so often heard him, “ These afflic- 
ted mourners thank you that you. have 


buried theirdead away from their sight ;” . 


the little erowd disperses, and the sexton 
hastily fills up the grave. 

They come back to this house—Maria, 
Anna, and my brothers. The will is read, 
and then they sit down to @ late dinner. 
There are no tears, no stifled sobs, neither 
is there laughter nor levity. . A decent 
seriousness pervades the group. 

The next day all will go to their own 
homes but Anna and her husband—they 
will stay behind to attend to the disposal 


of the furniture and the closing of the 
house. When this is done, they too will 
«o, and the bare mound in the church- 
yard will remain unvisited. 

By and by this house will be sold— 
ather people will live in these rooms 


which have been mine so long—other fur- 
niture will stand in the place of those 
time-honored relics which I brought hith- 
er from my own dear home. And my 
remory will pass away from the earth. 
It is hard, it is hard, I said, and drop- 
ned atear. Will no human being think 
often of me with a tender sorrow? Will 
no kind hand plant flowers upon my grave 
—no eye weep that I have gone forever? 


Not one. 


And yet, I questioned myself, is it not 
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better so? Better to pass off quietly inte 
oblivion, leaving no trace behind us? Is 
it not selfish to wish that we may be a 
cause of pain and sorrow to the hearts 
that we love best? Yes; it is selfish— 
but it is-also natural. 


* “That is no excuse,” Mrs. K—— would 


here remark ; “ grace ought to be strong 
enough to conquer nature.” Dear Mrs. 
K——, I have great respect for your 


,judgment, great reverence for your opin- 


ions—but ‘forgive me if I cannot quite 
give in my adherence to this statement of 
yours. Was there no grief of wounded 
feeling in the repronchful look ‘which the 
Master turned on Peter who denied him? 

I snuffed the candle, and resumed my 
musings. 

It is partly my own fault; I said, partly 
the fault of circumstances, that I am thus 
alone. Certainly it is not because I ne- 
ver had a chance of being otherwise. 1 
was young and pretty once, and in those 
days I had my offers as well as other peo- 
ple. And there was one—but he is gone, 
long years ago. Oh! there are no such 
men now-a-days. 

But suppose that he had lived—that 
the secret, unacknowledged tenderness 
which we cherished, had been understood, 
avowed? How would it have been then? 

I can picture to myself our sunlit days 
of courtship—the dark eyes looking into 
mine with happy fondness, the hand in 
which my own is warmly clasped. 

. A year passed on, and it is our wed- 
ding-day. We stand side by side in that 
old parlor, consecrated both by sweet and 
mournful memories. He gazes on m6 
with such earnest affection that I blush 
and tremble when I meet his eye. . 

We are married; with pure, confiding 
love, with humble trust in that Power 
stronger than we, and able to sustain us, 
we speak the solemn vows which bind us 
together for all our future ‘life. Friends 
crowd around us—kisses are showered on 
the bride, and congratulations on the 
bridegroom. Then comes the exchange 
of the white dress and flowing veil for a 
plainer, soberer attire. We are whirled 
away ina travelling carriage—when the 
honeymoon is over, we come back and 
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settle down quietly in our home. We are 
happy, for we have youth and health— 
faith in God-and in each other. Perhaps 
in the first days ot our ‘wedded life we 
have felt-a littlesaddened and disappoint- 
ed that even the full and free possession 
of each other’s love did not bring that 
perfect rapture which we had looked for. 
But we have not spoken of this—and 


gradually the feeling fade’ away—in 


place of that bliss which lovers dreant of, 
but which not one of them have realized, 
we have a quiet, ever-deepening affection, 
which lights up our home and hearts un- 


ceasingly. 

Our house is small but pretty—there is 
a little apartment, half closet, half re- 
cess—which we fill with books, and call 
the library. There is a breakfast room, 
well lighted and arranged, and my own 
sitting-room, looking out upon the gar- 
den. There are flowers in profusion 
about the house, and creeping vines, and 
fine old trees, In the kitchen garden 
there is a goodly array of vegetables, 
from the ruddy beet and pink-eyed pota- 
to to the more delicate celery and aspar- 
agus. On these I expend a vast deal of 
culinary skill. I take a housewifery 
pride in preparing dishes at once savory 
aud frugal. My husband smiles at my 
economy—sometimes he calls me “ Pru- 
dence,” or prophesies that I will make 
him a rich man. before long. 


I can see now our breakfast-table, 
spread with its snowy cloth. There are 
the cups of steaming coffee, the warm 
rolls, the lmalf mackerel nicely broiled, 
and the golden butter. Everard, in his 
dressing gown and slippers, looks the 
personification of ease and comfort, I 
weat a dark wrapper and a little collar; 
my hair is neatly braided, for I reraem- 
ber, and as yet put in practice, the advice 
so often bestowed on women, not to neg- 
lect after marriage the neatness which so 
pleased the lover’s eye before it. . 

Our meal is finished, yet we linger at 
the table to talk over the various things 
so interesting to us, so unimportant to 
the rest of the world. A half-hour passes 
in pleasant converse, and then Everard, 
looking at his watch, declares that he 
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can stay no longer. He comes to my 
sidé, kisses me} and is-gone. I go about 
my household duties, happy. in the con- 
sciousness of his love, proud that my love — 
is so much to him. : 

Anon we are parents. With a timo- 
rous joy, a grateful wonder, a mheasure- 
less.affection, we look upon the little one 
that God has sent us. We hang over it 
with fond solicitude ;) we watch with de- 
light the movements of its tiny limbs, 
Other people see in it only a new-born 
baby, with the red complexion, shapelese 
features, and puny legs and arms, which 
belong té that early stage of being. But 
we see in it oyr child—our darling—the ° 
new link between our hearts. : 

The baby grows The red hue clears 
away from its features, the thin, silky 
hair nearly covers its head, its eyes 
brighten ‘with intelligence. It begins to 
know us—it stretches out its arms to be 
taken and held. Thenceforth every 
month beholds some new epoch in its ex- - 
istence. It has cut a’tooth; it can say 
“papa ;” it has learned some Httle trick 
which seems to us the prettiest that ever 
baby tried. By and by it can walk; it 
begins to talk, too, with the sweet lis 
ing utterance of earliest childhood, Ah! 
it is indeed .a blessing to Everard and 
me. 

Years pass on. The little one who first 
woke in our hearts the throb of parental 
tenderness has been taken in its inno- 
cence toa purer home. We have mourned 
its loss as only parents can; yet mingled 
with our grief has been.a chastened joy, 
as we remembered that our lamb was 
safe in the bosom of the Good Shepherd. 
Sinee then, many children have been 
given us. They are healthful, blooming 
creatures—noisy and romping enough, 
no doubt; and faulty enough, too, yet 
still of kindly hearts and generous affec- 
tions. 

They grow up—the boys go into busi- 
ness, or enter college ; the girls are be- ~ 
coming a part of society. Everard andI 


are getting old; silver threads mingle 


with his dark locks, and his.step is not 
as free and light as it was in former days. 
I am altered; a cap conceals the bair 
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which. has lost its youthful brightness 
and luxuriance; wrinkles furrow. a fore- 
head that was once smooth and fair. I 
care little for the change, however. The 
slight personal vanity which I once pos- 
_ sessed is merged in the pride I feel in the 
beauty of my children. I often wonder 
if any mother byt myself has such a 
family—such strong, manly boys, such 
graceful, winning daughters. Everard 
and I are still a happy couple—life is full 
of interest and occupation for us. Our 
children are at once our chiefest care, 
our most abundant joy. 

But time goes. on, and the group is 
widely scattered. Marrjage, fortune, 
chance and change, and death, too, have 
thinned the blooming ranks. A widowed 
daughter, a young, fair woman still, is 
the only child that shares our home. She 
is the light of our dimmed eyes, the’sun- 
shine of our closing day. For we are 
really old now; Everard’s tall form is 
«bent, and he moves feebly about, leaning 
on his staff. But he is kind, generous, 
loving still; you see that in his face, 
which has no harshness in its wrinkles, 
no querulous shade in its gravity. Little 
children love him; they climb: upon his 
knee, while he tells them stories of past 
days, and their slight fingers play with 
his gray hair. Peace is ours—happiness 
in each other’s love, in the tenderness of 
our children, the kindness of the few 
friends whom time had spared us; and, 
more than all, in the love of God, and 
the hope of that bright home to which 
we draw so near, 

At last a great change comes; I am 
laid wpon that couch of sickness from 
which I am never more to rise. With 
what fond, faithful care am I tended! 
how unweariedly does love minister to 
my every want! Kind hands smooth 
my pillow; gentle, tender tones question 
me of my feelings and desires—anxious 
affection watches over me, fearing much, 

‘ yet hoping ever for my restoration. But 
that is not to be--I feel it so. In peace- 
resignation I await the final hour. 
It comes. The time comes when the 
two lives, for years so blent together, are 
to be severed. I am dying. My child- 
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ren are around me—they have been sum- 
moned to attend their departing mother, 
and each has tearfuily obeyed the call. 
Everard sits by me, my hand ciasped in 
his. I am weak—I can say but little, 
but I entreat our children so to make 
their choice, that they, like me, may be 
enabled to look on death as but the en- 
trance to eternal life. I beg them to be 
kind to their father, to make happy his 
few remaining years by their tenderness 
and duty. ‘To him I say but little, since 
words could ill express what I owe him, 
how I love him, even then. But be feels 
the pressure of my numbing fingers, he 
sees the fond looks of my darkening 
eyes, and knows all that I would tell him 
of my gratitude for his life-long affection, 
his unceasing care. 

My sight fails--my breath is short, 
and drawn with effurt—with one last look 
on the weeping circle around me, and the 
bowed form at the bedside, my spirit 
passes. 

There is nothing terrible in such a de- 
parture, I said—the very last moment on 
earth is cheered by human love—-and 
then how easy the quick transition to that 
Divine love which shall be ours through- 
out eternity! In such a death, I can 
well believe that all the natural awe 
which we might feel in the near contem-: 
plation of that Unspeakable Glory in 
whose presence we must stand, weuld be 
changed into a joyful serenity, a calm 
and happy waiting for the coming of the 
Lord. 

I resumed my musing. 

When all is over—when ‘the grave is 
filled and my children have gone back to 
their own homés—even then I am not 
forgotten. They think often of me—they 
talk kindly of me to each other. They 
tell their children of grandmamma, who 
loved them so dearly while she lived. 
Everard—the feeble, aged man, journey- 
ing forward to the home where I have 
gone--never forgets me. I am always 
present to him—he thinks of me with 
tenderest affection--he longs for her who 
for more than forty years was to him 
another self. Dear Everard! 

My grave is often visited——flowers 
bloom there, which living hands have 
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planted—little feet tread about the nar- 
row mound, and graver steps pause of- 
tentimes beside it. 

Yes! I live in the memory of those 
whom once I cherished. : 

Alas! I cried in bitterness, how differ- 
ent is the death of which I have mused, 
from that which will one day seize on my 
forlorn existence! How different the 
life, so full of usefulness, and of joys 
springing out of that usefuiness, from 
my own! And that green mound in the 
church yard—how unlike the grave which 
lies yonder on the bleak hill-side, and 
hungers for this wasted form! 

I remember how, in the old days at 
home, we children once found a dead 
leech—a dried-up,*shrivelled thing. We 
put it into warm water, and soaked it for 
a time—it swelled up plump and full, and 
looked alive but it could not move, draw 

, blood, or perform any of its leech-like 
functions. I am a good deal like it—I 
soak myself in the warm water of inter- 
est and sympathy in the lives and happi- 
ness of others—in charity—in various 
other tepid baths—bu¥ it’s of no use. -I 
am not really alive—like the pvor leech, 
I have at best but a miserable semblance 
of existence. The simile is not a very 
pretty one, certainly; still, a leech is 
about as lovely and lovable as an old 
maid of forty-six. 


e The truth is that I cannot be happy on - 


the happiness of others—-I must have 
something of my own ; something to love 
and cherish—to be loved by, cherished 
by, in return. But that I cannot have— 
and why? Other people do. Who but 
I has such a dreary, lone existence? 
Why did not God give me, too, the ob- 
jects of interest and affection which he 


has given to others ?. I am sure I deserve 


it quite as well as many of them. 

Thus far had I gone, when a sudden 
flash and then a total darkness recalled 
my thoughts. The candle had gone out; 
absorbed in my musings, I had not no- 
ticed that it had burned down to the 
socket. ite 
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So suddenly, I thought, may my taper 
of life go out! Pray God that the quick 
extinction may find me engaged in no 
such weak and. vain regrets. What! 
have I accused my Maker of injustice 
because I had not all my restless heart 
couldask for? Then have I been wicked 
as well as foolish. ; 

I can be happy—I ought to be—’tis 
my own fault if Iam not, “Dis my own 
fault if, by contrasting my lot witb that 
of others, or dreaming of what might 
have been, I grow dissatisfied and tlank- 


jess. 


Life is not a burden, to be endured ; it 
is a blessing, to be grateful for and to en- 
joy. In every life are many gleams of 
happiness, in some more than in others, 
it is true, but no existence is unvisited 
by them. I, for instance, who have been 
so bitterly repining, how much have I for 
which to thank my Heavenly Father! 
A pleasant home, kind friends, abundant 
means. Then I have the affection of my 
sisters, a gentle, tender affection, though — 
not a devoted pagsion, and the gratitude 
of the poor whom I have served in some 
slightdegree. Ought not these things, com- 
bined with the hope which God has given 
me of a fuller, more perfect life to come, 
ought they not, I say, to render me sub- 
missive, and content with what he has ap- 
pointed for me? They ought, and they 
shall. 

I will not indulge myself in this habif 
of solitary musing, for I see that it is 
unwise, dangerous. If I find myself ° 
disposed to brood over the least pleasant 
features of my lot, I will go to the bright 
fireside of some neighbor, and try to ga- 
ther thence a little cheerfulness to light 
up my own. No more of fruitless mu- 
sings, of vain desires, which would al- 
ways end, as they have done to-night, in 
something worse than folly. 

Oh, God! was the burden of my 
prayer, forgive what I have done and 
thought amiss this day, and strengthen 
me, that my life henceforth may be a 
reverent submission to Thy will. 








Whether the Battle Week is to rank 
with these great historical engagements, 
Platea, Marathon, Salamis, Pharsalia, At- 
bela, Poitiers, Lepanto, Lutzen, Waterloo, 
in which the fate of nations is decided, 
remains to” be seen. The problem rests 
with the President, the Generals, the peo- 
ple of the Confederate States. If they are 
prompt to profit by the advantages gained 
in the fight of the Seven Days, the third 
assau't upon Richmond, of which McCie!- 
lan boasted so loudly in his lying address 
to his beaten troops on the 4th of July, 
and the Week of 
Battles will go down in history second in 
importance to none of the proud names 


will never be made; 


just recited. But if they are supine, pro- 
crastinating, over-contident, the regathered 
energies of our industrious and infuriate 
fue will assuredly be put forth in a strug- 
_gle which may undo in the Fali all our 
great triumphs in the Summer. 

We own that, for thegirst time since it 
was decided not to reap the fruits of the 
great success at Manassas, we are very 
sanguine. We believe that the battles be- 
fore Richmond were decisive. The crisis 
in our destiny is past. The period of con- 
valescence may be more or less protracted, 
there may be slight relapses, but the worst 
is over. With ordinary care and prudence, 
the viability of the young nation is assured 
beyond the reach of peradventure. . Many 
more battles will be fought, two at least of 
them—that in Tennessee or Kentucky, and 
that upon the Rapidan—will be batties of 
magnitude; but never again, we think, 
will the enemy be able to muster so strong 
a front as when Jackson marched off from 
Hanover Court House and Hill crossed the 
Chicahominy. The bloodiest fighting, 
thank God. is over. No more will the sun 
set upon scenes like those at Cold Harbour 
and Malvern Hill. Such, at all events, is 
our firm conviction. 

Great praise has been awarded General 
Lee for the plan of battle. Like that at 
Cheat Mountam, it was perfect, and like 
that, it miscarried in part. It has been 
said, not upon the best authority, that 
General Johnson’s plan contemplated an 
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attack in front upon the enemy’s centre. 
Lee’s plan was better. . Indeed, it was the 
only one that could have been executed 
without a waste of blood and with a just 
hope of success. The fords and bridges 
across the Chicahominy could not have 


been carried by assault in the face of the 


* batteries which the enemy had in position 


without an -enornous sacrifice of life. 
Having fortified his centre and right, Gen. 
Lee was prepared to throw himself in 
force upon the enemy’s flank and centre 
when Jackson’s advance had uncovered 
The ruse of 
sending troops to Jackson, as if to reinforee 


the bridges on his leit gving. 


him for a movement upon Washington, 
and him 
McClellan’s 


stroke uf genius; and, so far as we have® 


then bringing suddenly and 


secrctly upon rear, was a 
discovered, the only one conceived or exe- 
cuted during the whole series of battles. 
The rest is due to the courage and devo- 
tion of the men, to gvhom the language of 
praise affords but feeble scope for the 
nation’s gratitude. What movements on 
the right were intended, under the wild 
supposition that Magruder and Huger could 
keep on the alert, or obey the 
On the best 


authority, they are said to have been so 


would 
plainest orders, we know not. 


perfect and complete, that even a partials 
execution of them would have ieft Me- 
We 


owe it to the Almighty, rather than to the 


Clellan hardiy a corporal’s guard, 


firmness ofone of these delinquent Generals, 
that the enemy did not march straight to 
Richmond, after he had massed his forces 
on the South side of the Chicahominy. 
Nothing would have been easier, if the 
idea had occurred to him. But McClellan 
laboured under the’ happy delusion that 
the officers on our centre and right wing 
were of the same mettle with those who 
led the heroes to conquest over the dread- 
ful impediments that bristled upon the 
sides of the great amphitheatre at Elly- 
son's Mill. He knew that if the material 
which he commanded was unable to resist 
that attack, it stood small chance of car- 
rying entrenchments by assault. Beaten 
from behind the most powerful breast- 
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works, his heart sank under him, and he 
slunk away at night to his gunboats, un- 
noticed and unmolested. 
his whole strength against Magruder, the 
Confederate Capital would, in all proba- 
bility, have*fallen. Had Magruder and 
Huger done their duty, the capital of the 
United States woul:! now be ours. 
It seems that nothing can jnfuse energy 
into the head of our government. Com- 
plaint is made of a lack of men, and de- 
sertions are encourage by the persistent 
refusal to punish the most flagrant of- 
fences. Officers and men are alike ex- 
empt, under all except 
when the former are guilty cf hard fight- 
ing. Price, Pillow and Floyd are snubbed 
or put under the ban, while Tatnall, Hu- 
ger, Rains, the officers in clarge of the 
steamboat Planter, and many others, are 
promoted to easy places or smovthly white- 
washed. An immense force is kept below 
Richmond to look after the shattered re- 
mains of McClellan's army, while just 
enough men are doled out to Jackson to 
enable him to irritate Pope to the perpe- 
tration of greater atrocities. A retaliatory 
order is apologetically issued against the 
‘commissioned officers in Pope's army. tn case 
they are ever taken prisoners, just as though 
the eutrages authorized by Pope’s and 
Steinwelhr’s were some new thing, and had 
not been daily enacted in all parts of the 
Confederacy, bat particularly in Missouri ; 
and just as though the threat of retalia- 
tion, limited strictly to the uncaught com- 
missioned efficers of a single army, could 
at all compensate for the exactions and 
brutalitics practised upon the hundreds of 
thousands of Southern men, women and 
children living within the districts overrun 
by the enemy. At Malvern Hill it seems 
we are playing over again the same farce 
of pretended active operations which was 
performed at Mason’s and Munson’s Hills 
a year ago, with this difference, that the 
advantages, so far, seem to be on the ene- 
my’s side. But it is useless to speak of 
these things. Remonstrance is vain. The 
weakest of all powers in this Confederacy 
is public opinion, as expressed through the 
public prints, 


circumstances, 


Notwithstanding the happy issue of the 


battles before Richmond, recognition and 


mitervention appear to be ‘as far off as 
. 


Had he thiown . 
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ever. The North is girding up its loins for 
another and a more desperate assault. 
Europe waits complacently to see the ty- 
ranny at Washington hurl three hundred 
thousand more men against’a people whose 
cause they acknowledge to be just, and 
whose sufferings they pretend to deplore. 
The new levy will be raised. - If bounties 
do not suffice, a compulsory draft will *be 
made without hesitation. The uncertain 
tenure of the revolutionary party, which 
now controls the powers of the North, for- 
bids squeamishness. It is a matter of life 
and death with them to hold by the sword 
the position they gained by bayonets. 
We must make up our minds to meet 
another shock of arms. Nay, more. Bit. 
ter experience has taught us that our Chief 
Magistrate is so constituted that he shrinks 
from the contemplation of fature emer- 
gencies. Adequate preparation for the 
fall and winter ¢ampaigns we can hardly 
expect from him. Reverses may again 
All is not smooth sailing yet. But, 
happily, the responsibilities incident to 
the conduct of the warare now shared by 
two’ men of capacity and integrity. Dis- 
aster after disaster, culminating in the loss 
of New Orleans, foreed upon the Execu- 
tive the unwelcome conviction that he was 
He 
ealled Lee and Randolph to his assistance. 
But for that. God alone knows what would 
have become us. The successes wliich 
have attended our arms since these gen- 
tlemen came to the relief of the nation, 
have covered them with glory. We hailed 
their acceptance of office as a happy omen. 
Our best anticipations have been fulfilled. 
We are content to trust them to the end, 
for the past assures us of their ability to 
surmount all the difficulties yet to come. . 


come. 


not omniscient in military matters. 





The brief space allotted to the Editors’ 
Table, compeis us to defer until the next 
number (a double one, which will be is- 
sued promptly, if paper can in any way be 
procured.) extended notices of The War 
Songs of the South, Heavy Artillery, Instruc- 
tion for Field Artillery, Napoleon’s Maxims 
of War, The Seven Days Buatiles in Front of 
Richmond, Mr. Pollar:!’s forthcoming Life of 
Ashby, and We 
would especially coinanend.to military: men 
the work on Heavy Ariillery—the most ¢om- , 


several other works. 
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plete treatise of the kind published in the 
Confederacy or the United States. The 
present edition is copiously illustrated with 


plates, executed in the best style of art. 


“Bohemian’s” collection of War Songs we 
would also especially bring to the notice of 
the reading public. The lyries embraced 
in the little volume are. many of them of a 


high order, and all of them are worthy of 
preservation, because they tell of the sor- 
rows and successes of our struggles for in- 
dependence. All the above works bear the 
imprint of Messrs, West & Johnston, the 
most intrepid and enterprising publishers 
in the Confederacy. 

To the next number we must also post- 
pone an explanation of the absurd mistake 
in the heading of General Tochman’s Letter, 
together with a short sketch of the life and 
performances of this noble and maltreated 
chieftain, 





THE “DESPERADE.” 


Who will ever forget the “ Camps of In- 
struction” in the Revolution of 18612 Who 
will ever forget the scenes and incidents 
enacted there? Not this generation. They 
will furnish matter for thought and conver- 
sation for ages to come. The rude looks 
and the rustic tramp of the: raw recruits 
from the * backwoods” have made an in- 
delible impression upon the more observ- 
ing and refined. The eternal and monoto- 
nous ring of “Left!” “Left!” will be re- 
membered by the hogs and dogs of the 
present generation, for they grunted and 
barked it for pastime. But these “ back- 
woodsmen” had as stout and patriotic 
hearts as ever beat time in the tabernacles 
of men, and nobly did they rally to their 
country’s rescue, and it was through their 
instrumentality mainly that the South gain- 
ed her independence. No matter if they 
did call skirmishing *‘skummagin;” what 
if they did call dress parade “ desperade ?” 
They had the ideas if they did miscall the 
words. Ipgas are the things we want; 
they have more potency than anything 
else under the sun. Let us have ideas, 
never mind so muchabout their clothing— 
mere words. What is a sorry man worth, 
let him be ever so gaudily dressed? Let 
a man, worthy of that noble designation, 


_be put in a clayey tabernacle, and never 


mind about his clothing, you may rest as- 
sured he will make his mark upon his 
generation. 

And the women of the Revolution of 


1861, God ble&s them! -who will ever for- 


get them? I should say something in their 
praise if I had not seen so many attempts 
which have proved to be failures. I have 
not the vanity (pardon the compliment) to 
make an effort at setting forth the impor- 
tant labors in the Revolution. All thatcan 


be said is, they did what they could, and 
when their sacrifices, influence and re- 
sources are considered, they make an irre- 
sistible power. 

I did not, however, sit down to write an 
essay, but to speak of the “desperade.” 
Every body now knows when a regiment 
is formed they have daily what is called in 
military parlance, dress parade, in which 
every company of the regimept is bound 
by stern law to participate, and every 
member of eacli company must be there or 
give the best of reasons for absence. Great 
importance is attached to the dress parade. 
What Simon Suggs said to widow Hay- 
cock, when he was trying her by the Dram- 
head Court Martial, is literally true, “ the 
laws of war is mighty strict.” 

Now it came to pass in the course of 
war events, that a camp of instruction Was 
established at Loachapoka, Alabama, in 
1862, and quite a number of brave regi- 
ments of Alabamians were instructed and 
organized there, at which point many a 
scene was enacted,and many events trans- 
pired; only one, Lowever, shall be record- 
ed in these pages. | 

Col. E , of the 35th Alabama regi- 
ment,-was lying in his tent one hot even- 
ing upon a pallet, with coat, vest and shoes 
off, not dreaming of being visited by a fe- 
male, when he was suddenly aroused by 
the appearance of a lady, and a soldier of 
his regiment. He sprang to his feet, has- 
tily and nervously adjusted himself a little 
before his crude toilet, and was addressed 
by the lady thus: 

“ Kernil, I’ve come on purpose for to see 
you.” 

“Thank you, madam, you are the firs: 
lady who has honored me with a visit.” 

“T’ve brought my husband wi’ me, to 
help me to beg, and I don’t want you to 
deny me Kernil. Will you?” 

“ Madam, be as moderate as possible in 
your requests, for the rules of war are quite ~ 
inflexible, nevertheless, 1 dislike very much 
to deny a lady anything sh@asks,”’ 

“ Well, Kernil, my request aint onreason- 
able, considerin what we poor wimin has 
to suffer.” 

“Truly, madam, your privations are 
great.”’ 

“ We poor wimin have to give up ur hus- 
bands, and have no ’commodations in their 
absence—its hard, itis. Now I come here 
last night and staid with my olg man, and 
now I’ve come here*to ax you to let him go 
home wi’ me and return the same compli- 
ments to night. Now, Kernil, your regi- 
meént will soon be gone to the wars, and 
then we poor wimin will hardly ever see 
our ole men, and hardly have any ’commo- 
dations at all—it’s hard, it is. Aint it Ker- 
nil?” 

“Truly madam! But what further have , 
you to add?” ae 
a 
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“Why this, Kernil. Jist let my ole man 
go liome wi’ me to night, and 1 won’t ax 
from you another favor. If you'll gist let 
him go, he shall stay till after desperade 
this evening, and he shall be at desperade 
to morrow evening. Won’t that do, Ker- 
nil? Now jist think what we poor wimin 
has to suffer, and have.no ’commodations 
at all.” 

“ Yes, Kernil,”’ interrupted the husband’ 
soldigr, “jist let me go with the old omun 
this time, and I won't ax you agin, seein 
she’s takin on so. Jist let me go, and I'll 
stay till arter desperade this evenin, and 


we'll be certain to be here at desperade to 


morrow evenin. Now, Kernil, do.” 

The kind-hearted “ Kernil” granted the 
request, and in doing so, he would not al- 
ter the pronunciation of the parties, and 
replied : 

“ Madam, you have prevailed, ard I sur- 
render. I never expect to surrender to the 
enemy, but I cannot deny a woman. I 
have a wife at home, and | cannot find -it 
in my heart to deny her. Let your hus- 
band, then, stay, as promised, ull after des- 
perade this evening, and return before des- 
petade to-morrow evening, and I'll grant 
the furlough. And I hope you will have a 
good time of ‘it.’ ‘e 

The furlough was granted, the confer- 
ence ended, and, doubtless, both despe- 
rades were duly attended. SKITT. 





DESIGNS FOR A CONFEDERATE 
FLAG. 


To the Committee of Congress 
on the Confederate Flag : 
GrnTLEMEN—I respectfully submit for 
your selection twe designs for our Confed- 
erate flag, each of which is studded over 
with stars, to represent the true “ Star-Span- 


gled Banner” of the glorious ballad com- ~ 


posed by that whole-souled Southerner and 
slaveholder, Francis 8. Key, whose utter 
contempt of the Yankee character was so 
admirably expressed in his terse definition 
of the Genus Yankee as being “in com- 


<. 
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merce a* cheat, in politics a knave, in reli- 
gion a hypocrite.” To allow the swindling 
Yankees to filch from us ‘this grand Sourn- 
ERN ballad and its appropriate flag, would 
amount to a dereliction of duty to the noble 
dead. The indignant spirit of the depart: 
ed author would rise up to protest against 
the sacrilege. I, therefore, implore yeu to 
rescue from the unhailowed grasp of the 
Yankees these long-cherished stanzas, by 
adopting some standard to whose folds they 
may be appropriately adapted. The South 
should never allow the Yankees to usurp 
either that ballad, or its corresponding ban- 
ner. The flag of the Yankees is, most 
properly, the despotic flag of the stripes, 
while that of the South is the Banner of 
the Stars- 


“When clouds of oppression o’ershaded, 
The banner that liberty bore, 
The stars from its galaxy faded, 
She day of its splendour o’er. 
Those stars in a new constellation, 
The sky of the South now adorn, 
And proclaim to each civilized nation 
That Freedom’s true banner is born.” 


Then, indeed, may be sounded in truth 


‘ahd sincerity that noble refrain, 


“The Star Spangled Banner in triumph 
shall wave, : r 


O’er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave.” 


In the first design the field is blue, with 
a diagonal cross of stars equal in number 
to the Confederate States; the union 1s red 
with a circle of ars also equal in number 
to our Confederate States. In the second 
design the field is red, with a simple (ordi- 
nary) cross of stars conforming in number 
to the Confederate States; the diagonal (or 
maltese) cross is blue, studded with stars 
also equal in number to our States. 

Very respectfully, 
Lewis Crueer, of S. C. 
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Tue Partisan Leaver: 4 Novel, and an 
Apocalypse of the Origin and Struggles of 
the Southern Confederacy., By Judge Brv- 
gERLY Tucker, of Virginia. Originally 
published in 1836. Now republished, 
and edited by Rev. Tomas A. Warg. 
Richmond: West & Jonnston, 145 Main 
street. 1862. 

Here is the very thing we want. The 
country craves literary food with an insa- 


tiable hunger, for it has fasted long. But 
no namby-pamby, every-day fiction will 
appease that craving. Light reading is 
eagerly desired, but it must smack of war, 
for all our wishes, hopes, and fears—every 
breath we breathe by day or night— 


All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
‘All are but ministers of War, 
And feed bis horrid flame. 
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Here is. all we ask. It is a novel, with 
seenes of love and sorrow, of all the pow- 
erful emotions of the human heart. ltisa 
warnovel, fullof martial sights and sounds. 
But it is much more than this. It is a pro- 
phecy, foretelling ‘with the accuracy al- 
most of inspiration the events which pro- 
duced the very war in which we are en- 
gayed, the identical sufferings and priva- 
tions we are now enduring. Still more: 
Of all the deeds done in this war, those 
which*ring loudest and longestin our ears, 
and of which we are most proud, are the 
daring, dashing exploits of Ashby, Morgan, 
Stuart and Forrest—all “ Partisan Lead- 
ers.” So was the hero of this novel. 
too, was bold and brilliant in his forays. 
Like a mountain eagle, he kept his eyrie 
upon the inaccessible crags of Scuthwes- 
tern Virginia. and thence swooped sud- 
denly and terribly upon the invader, strew- 
ing plain and vakey with the bones of his 
slain. 

So life-like, vivid and exact are the inci- 
dents. portrayed in this wonderful story, 
that, when its editor, the Rev. Mr. Ware, 
( whom, and to the publishers, Messrs. 

est & Johnston, the public owe a lasting 
debt of gratitude,) visited Patrick county, 
where the principal scene of the story is 
laid, and began to tell the simple inhabi- 
tants of that secluded’ region some of the 
facts, whic: he “ pretended to get out of a 
book written twenty-five years ago,” he 
came near being lynched as a Yankee spy 
for bis pains. 

“The Partisan Leader” supplies a great 
desideractum. it answers all the require- 
ments of the public taste at this time. In- 
teresting as a novel, surprising as a work 
of prophecy, and invaldible as an incen- 
tive to the prosecution of the existing strug- 
gle, and’ as an ,axsurance of our ultimate 
success. it canuvt fail to meet with univer- 
sal favor. It will sell like wildiire. 


Tue First Year or THE War. By Enwarp 
A. Pottarp. Author of Black Diamonds, 
etc. Richmond. West & Jolnston, Pub- 
lishers. 1862. 


This book is as remarkable as the war of 
which it treats or the people who are wag- 
ing that war for independence. It could 

have appeared no where els® in the world. 
Only a Southerner would have had the 
eourage, while a war of’ dimensions un- 
paralleled in military annals was yet un- 
decided, to handlé the’ ‘President, the ad- 


ministration, and the leading generals, with 
the abselute freedom of a historian living 
in another age and ina foreign country ; 
and only in the South would that freedoin 
have been not only allowed, but relished, 
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we dare say, by even the parties most se- 
verely criticised. “ The First Year of the 
War” will be a more convincing proof of 
Southern mettie and Southern freeiiom than 
any victory we have achieved. It will as- 
tofiish European nations by its boldness, 
and open the eyes even of the Yaukees by 
. 


its perfect candour. 


Although the book was written hurried- 
ly, its style is not without dignity and force, 
Its descriptive passages are very fine. The 
author is evidently afraid of nothing living. 
Heeseeks to tell the truth to the best of his 
knowledge and belief. If, in the haste.of 
composition, he is at times inaccurate. and 
if his pafrtialities lead him: to omit names 
that ought to appear, and to flatter men 
who do not deserve it, he will be readiiy 
pardoned, for these faults are easily reme- 
died in another edition, which we are glad 
to hear has alreacty been cathed:for. If Mr. 
Pollard is a partisan, so was Macauley, 
and that is, in great part, the seeret of Ma- 
cauley’s captivating style. The splendour 
and richness of uis diction was due to the 
vehemence of his emotions. His analysis 
of character was energetic and searebing, 
because lie bated and loved with bis whele 
heart. He delighted to do honour where 
honour was due, and to expose vice im 
stately anc secretive souls. Pollard’ is a 
hearty hater. When he breaks the vials of 
his wrath upon the heads of those who, in 
his opinion, deserve it, he does so with 
uncuion, yet he is never wilfully unjust. As 
he hates, so he loves. His chapter on the 
Missouri campaign is delightful reading. 
His glowing eulogy wpon Sterliug Price and 
the devoted heroes wham he has ted so of- 
ten to victory, through the yreatest sacri- 
fices and privations, and whose sufferings 
have served but to make them and their 
leader the special objects of executive ma- 
lignity, will excite a responsive thrill 
throughout the bread limits of the Confeu- 
eracy. Itis meet that the infamous treat- 
ment of Price should pass thus promptly 
into bistory, and it would have been wel! 
if Mr. Pollard had strengthened this par- 
ticular chapter with a narrative of the re- 
markable dispateh sent to Broadwell at 
Memphis. 

We do not commend Pollard’s history io 
the reading public, for the simple reason 
that it commends itself. It will be read 
with avidity’at home, in the United States, 
and Europe. It will live. Our only regret 
is that the author’s arduous duties a: the 
editor of a daily paper do not allow him 
the leisure to give his entertaining work 
the sustained elevation of style aud the 
accuracy of «detail which, under happier 
auspices, he could so easily impart. _ 


